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Check your wl ba? 


The friendly phrase, “Check Your Oil?” 

familiar to millions of motorists from 
coast to Coast, now has a new meaning. 
s “checked” 


way, too. By means of chemical synthesis 


For today oil another 
the chemist has produced an oil-resistant 
rubber which in many ways is better 
than the natural product. It checks oil 
attack on tubing, hose lines, footwear, 
belting, gaskets and numerous car ap- 
plications where this destructive attack 
is common and costly. 

Synthetic rubber of this type is made 
possible by Acrylonitrile... produced 
by a new chemical process recently de- 
veloped in Cyanamid’s laboratories and 
now manufactured commercially by the 


company for the first time in this country. 


CHEMISTS BuitobD N E— W 


Could this rubber, of which Acrvlonitrile 


is an essential part, make the U.S. in- 
dependent of natural rubber? Probably. 

We do know that it is a superior prod- 
uct in many respects—most particularly 


the property that Acrylonitrile con- 


broad experience in nitrogen chemistry, 
has produced from one of its basic prod- 


ucts, calcium cyanamide, an extremel\ 


tive chemical—Acrylonitrile 


uses,of which" strategic” rubber is but one. 





ac 


with many 





tributes—resistance to gasoline, 


grease, light, heat and abrasion. 
The Acrylonitrile type is remark- 
ably uniform and maintains its ex- 
cellent characteristics longer than 
the natural product. 

In the home this new rubber is 
giving longer life to aprons, bath 
mats, soap dishes and all rubber 
goods which are adversely affected 


bv oils and greases. 





So again, Cyanamid, with its 
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He keeps two factories on his desk 


hy TELETYPE! 


¢ Keeping posted on factory operations is 
largely a matter of keeping close communica- 
tion between plants and headquarters. Today 
thousands of modern businesses do this by 
Bell System Teletypewriter Service. 
flashes 


instantly any distance, in typewritten form, it 


Because typing-by-wire messages 


virtually brings factories and branches under 
one roof. Contact is two-way. Every word 
exchanged is recorded at all connected points. 

Perhaps Teletypewriter Service will prove 
profitable in your business. Why not talk it 
over with a Bell System representative from 


your local telephone office? 

























































“LOCAL BOY MAKES GOOD” 










THY is it that Oswego is showing 


"KX 
year?” 
over reports with the Sales Manager. 


such improvement over last 
asked the President, going 
: “WY ell, you see,”” was the reply, 
“IT always felt we would do better if 
we had a local manager handling 
that territory. Men 
never panned out. Last fall we hired 
just the chap we had been looking 
for—a man who has lived there all 
his life.” 

“Nice work,” said the 
“But howdid you locate agood man?” 

The Sales Manager laughed."*That 
was easy. We found him through 
the Marine Midland Bank in Oswego. 


And sales have 


” 


from outside 


President. 





been shooting up 
ever since 

Next day the 
manager waved a message from his 
President. It read — ‘‘Congratula- 
tions! Local boy makes good!” 





surprised Oswego 


| ’ ’ ’ 


Such 





ance in personne! selection 
was available to this Sales Manager be- 
cause his company isa Marine Midland 
customer—and because there is a 
Marine Midland Bank in Oswego. It is 
only one of many important services 
rendered constantly to companies do- 


State. 

There are Marine Midland banks in 
37 other trading centers throughout 
the state. Any of our officers will gladly 
show how we, through these banks and | 
their intimate knowledge of their local | 
communities, can save your business 





richest market. 
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NEW BUSINESS 


Business Week - 


fugust 





Music in the Air 


Last 
department 


WEEK Business Weex’s marketing 


(from here on the collective 


noun is going to be used, rather than any 
individual title, in order not to provoke 
an inter-office “ ”) boldly set out 
to tell the story of the price cuts which 
both the Victor Record 
companies recently made in their phono 
graph records. Now, know, 
the marketing department’s interest in, 


situation 


and Columbia 


as far as we 


and knowledge of, music begins and ends 
‘Tea for Two”—a tune which it 
shrilly and off-key, time 
story. So it 


with 
whistles, every 


it finishes writing a was 


quite a sight then, dear reader, to see 
the department last week, sitting there at 
its cluttered desk record 


catalogues, announcements, and pictures 


’ surrounded by 


of Toscanini, getting ready to write that 
music story—just sitting there looking 


glassy-eved at the typewriter, as though 


the thing was a bucket of water it had 


to stick its head in 


The marketing department stayed in 
that comatose condition for some time. 
Then suddenly it snapped up its head 


with a convulsive jerk, and began to 
hell out of the 
stantaneously the story 

and that first, fine, frenzied paragraph 
found in the story on 


Aug. 24 issue of Business WEEK. 


whale typewriter. In- 


was under way 
can be page 41 
of the 

“Phonograph record manufacturers 
the paragraph begins, “have 
shake their 
heads sadly ovér such classical tidbits as 
$12 albums of Tchaikowsky’s ‘1812,’ 


sorry but culture came 


and dealers,” 


long watched customers 
and 
say they were too 


high.” 


Well, any phonograph record customer 
who ever shook his head over a 12 


album of the Tehaikowsky 1812 Overture 
certainly had something worth shaking 


for. The 


long, 


overture is only a couple of 


records and even in the palmiest 


days of the record business, it cost no 
than $4. Maybe the 
partment heard it once and figured it was 
loud enough to cost $12. Maybe it would 
have better if the de- 
partment had tried to quote the price on 
“Tea for Two.” 


more marketing de- 


heen marketing 


a nice recording of 
Fashion 

Day sy pay the evidence mounts up of 
the influence of the war on the world of 
stvle and fashion. here’s 
the publicity organization of the men’s 
hat trade, the Hat Style News Bureau, 
making the stark statement that one of 


For example, 


the prominent trends in men’s hats 
(along with “arrival of blue.” and “re- 
turn of brown”) is “the growth of 
khaki.” 

And then there are the Hickory gar- 








ment people, who have a br 


has a 
that a gir 
and 


girdle which they say 


no-curl, cuff top, so 


have to go snapping patt 


every time she gets out of a cha | 
advertising this little nun 
the slogan, “The Yanks Aren't ( 


And there’s the sad case of th: 


ory is 


sota Indians who make bead n 
Better resign vourself to the 


you're going to have a hard time 
bead moccasins from now on. ‘I 
can’t get more bead. 
supply from 


pletely cut off 


You Can’t Do That 


SYSTEM 


dians any 


Czechoslovakia 


Inuinois CENTRAL 
bulletin 
representatives on the 


THE 
issued reporting to it 
materials 
were considered essential to nati 
subject to license 
of State 


The list 


monochlormethyl 


fense and 


Secretary before they a 


exported included “ch! 
dichlorarsine, 
mate, ethyvlbromacetate, — trinit: 
thalene, 
aervthritetetranitrate, and trimet 


We hope all traffic 


hexanitrodiphenylamine 


trinitramine.” 


sensatives are keeping close wat 
the nasty stuff. P. S.-Any gu 
writes in and says we spelled 


words wrong will receive or 
1940, 


those 
August, 


What'll You Have, 
In THE pU Pont 

York World’s Fair 
this 
card telling what 


in had col 


Boys? 


calendar, 


they've beer 
to fill out a 


believed wa 


the visitors year 
they 
most important development che: 
could make for the of man 
Tallying the other 
du Pont found that most people th: 
development would 
Next to that 
materials, 


welfare 
answers the 


the greatest 
cure for cancer 
clothing 
The 


however, 


longer-lasting 
capsule meals. most interesting 


gestions, were the indi 
rubber fe 


off the g: 


doors, and other assorted people wa 


ones. Somebody wanted 


so his car would bounce 


such comforts as vest-pocket air-« 


chip-proof nail polish, p 
and non-skid highways 
Some of the folks 


starry-eved and asked for artificial w 


tioners, 
houses, 
went comp 


an elixir of youth, a cosmetic to 

faces young, noiseless explosives, ins 
cide sprays capable of bringing dow: 
the 


would defy 


planes, control of weather, al 
metal that 

Very few of the replies aimed at 
according to du Pont, 
Almost to a man, hu: 


science ought to devel 


gravity. 


scious humor 

about a dozen. 
ists thought 
way to get rid of old razor blades. H 


EXHIBIT at the N 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





W,asuineton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Roosevelt’s political “Big Bertha”—that 
rprise weapon which everyone has been 
waiting for him to employ to stop Will- 
kie’s advance—certainly doesn’t look like 
an attack on business for holding back 
on defense. The President is laying vari- 
ous foundations from which other as- 
saults might be launched, but his vig- 
erous assertion that he has no evidence 
to support the charge that business is 
impeding the defense program by hold- 
ing out for fat profits makes that par- 
ticular issue a dead one at least for the 
time being. 

Of course, the campaign is just getting 
under way, and business may yet be hit 
and hit hard, but certainly it will never 
become the paramount issue of Roose- 
velt’s campaign. At present Congress is 
the goat, and Roosevelt is delighted with 
that. It enables him to hit men he would 
love to purge in his own party and to 
show the public simultaneously what a 
terribly difficult job the Presidency is. 

Meanwhile, with polls backing up the 
President on conscription and with sur- 
prisingly little criticism of the “alliance” 
with Canada, Roosevelt is moving step 
by step toward greater and greater aid 
to Great Britain. Down that road he 
may find the surprise weapon on which 





he counts to make the Willkie threat 
impotent. 


Jones Selection Is Strategic 
NEW DEAL SPENDERS who would dearly 
love to break Jesse Jones’ grip on RFC's 
huge lending power are doomed to dis- 
appointment. The President offered the 
Commerce post to Jones with the dis- 
tinct understanding that he would re- 
main in the saddle as Federal Loan 
Administrator. 

In all the welter of New Deal financ- 
ing, Jones’ reputation stands out like a 
rock. Roosevelt realizes that this is an 
asset not to be sacrificed lightly. Con- 
gress will approve the $500,000,000 Ex- 
port-Import Bank bill only because 
Trusty Jesse will have supervision of its 
expenditure. 

In naming Jones to Hopkins’ old berth, 
Roosevelt also is capitalizing on Jones’ 
reputation among business men, bidding 
for their confidence in the conduct of 
the defense program. It’s good political 
medicine, too—particular in the state of 
Texas. 

Fight Over Housing 
Derenset HOUSING is a mess. With the 


Army and Navy estimating that hous- 
ing in excess of $300,000,000 will be 





required at public and private plants 


(page 30), various government agencies 
are angling for the job 

The President obviously favors a 
grant of flexible authority so that the 
work may be distributed among all 
according to the location and type of 
housing needed. 

The House appears adamant against 
any participation by the U. S. Housing 
Authority. 

In the Senate, Wagner is plugging for 
USHA. His amendment to the pending 
defense bill would permit the President 
to allocate $100,000,000 expenditures, 
thus permit a share of it, at least, to go 
to the Nathan Straus organization. The 
Defense Commission recommends that 
$150,000,000 be allotted to the Public 
Building Administration, while various 
Senators have amendments to the «ce 
fense bill which would place the work 
directly under the Army and Navy. The 
outcome is obscure. 


Roads for Defense 


STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS are disturbed 
by a provision written into the regular 
federal-aid authorization bill which stip 
ulates that priority be given routes 
designated by any defense agency. This 
means that in some states a large por- 








BusiNEss MEN can count on a lot of 
headaches from the House Ways and 
Means Committee’s proposed excess 
profits tax. Least of their worries is 
the price. The tax is estimated to 
yield up to $300,000,000, against the 
700,000,000 initially expected. But 
two sets of rates and two methods of 
computation are in the measure— 
which means a lot of costly figuring 
before corporations can determine the 
cheapest way to pay the tax. More- 
over, most companies will have to 
have special audits made to determine 
their “invested capital.” 

Under the bill, some corporations, 
even if they have no excess profits by 
the law’s own definition, will have to 
pay an excess profits tax. And big 
corporations — those whose earnings 
run into the millions—are hardest hit. 
So the bill, in effect, taxes bigness. 

Two options are offered corpora- 
tions: 

(1) To pay an excess profits tax 
on all earnings in excess of average 
earnings during the years 1936 
through 1939 (plus a flat exemption 
of $5,000). Thus, if earnings after 
normal taxes averaged $80,000 from 





House Excess Profits Bill Taxes Bigness 


1936 through 1939, the exemption for 
excess profits taxation would be 
$85,000. But corporations that elect 
this option must pay for it. Their 
normal income tax automatically goes 
up 4.1%, from 20.9% to 25%. 

(2) To pay the tax on earnings 
above a certain rate of return on 
earnings during 1936 through 1939, 
plus the $5,000 exemption. Thus, if a 
corporation had average earnings 
from 1936 to 1939 of 8% on average 
capital of $1,000,000, its exemption 
would amount to $85,000. Corpora- 
tions are permitted to take a mini- 
mum earnings credit of 7% on the 
first $500,000 of invested capital and 
5% on balance of invested capital. 
Maximum earnings credit allowed is 
10% on total invested capital. 

The tax schedules vary with the 
option, as follows: 


a company whose earnings over the 


000 out to the government in taxes 


doubled, say, from $100,000 to $200,- 
000. Under the original bill, the rate 


case of a corporation w“ hose profits ¢X- 
ceed 10% of its invested capital, but 
whose average earnings are no more 


excess of 10%, and since if it chooses 


Amount of 
Excess Average Invested 
Profits” Earnings Capital 
r— Tax Rate— 
First $20,000 25% 20% 
Next $30,000 30% 25% 
Next $50,000 35% 30% 
Next $150,000 40% 35% 
Next $250,000 45% 40% 
Over $500,000 50% 45% 





Big corporations are the big suf- 
ferers under these rates. For instance, 


1936-1939 period had gone up only 
10% from $10,000,000 to $11,000,000 
would have to pay a much larger 
proportion of that increase of $1,000,- 


than a corporation whose income had 


was to be graduated according to 
rate of gain above the base period; 
but the new proposal makes size the 
standard of excess profits, 

A curious anomaly comes up in the 


than in the base period. Since under 
the invested capital option the com- 
»any has to pay a tax on earnings in 


the average earnings option it must 
add a penalty tax of 4.1% to its 
normal rate, such a company would 
have to pay an excess profits tax 
even if it had no excess profits. In this 
respect the bill automatically raises 
the normal tax levy. 





























READING Y. MC. A. 
IMPROVES HEAT 
BY MODERNIZATION 


Webster Moderator System Used 
to Achieve Even Temperatures 
Throughout the Building 


BETTER HEAT DISTRIBUTION 











Heating Costs Cut, and Window | 


Opening Reduced with Modern 
Steam Heating Controls 


Reading, Pa.—When an addition to the 
Reading Y. M. C. A. Building was built in 
1930 it was uipped with a standard 
vacuum steam heating system, includin 
Webster Radiator Supply Valves an 
Thermostatic Traps. 


The installation was made by H. Frank 


Corbit, Reading Heating Contractor, in | 


accordance with plans by Frederick Muh- 
lenberg, Reading Architect, and I. H. 
Francis, Philadelphia Consulting Engi- 
neer. 

In 1937, the General Secretary made a 
careful investigation to determine how the 
standard vacuum system in the new addi- 
tion could be coordinated with the grav- 
ity return system in an older attached 
building. 


in 1937 to a Webster Moderator System. 





Y.M.C.A, Building, Reading, Pa 


With the Webster Moderator System, 
steam distribution is noticeably improved. 
Since radiators are fully heated only in 
the very coldest weather, window opening 
is reduced to a minimum. 

There has been some reduction in the 
cost of heating with the Webster Mod- 
erator System, but a change in the kind 
of coal makes it difficult to give 
exact figures. Better heating at lower cost 
is being achieved, “Y” officials say. 


There is a total of 6,231 square feet of 
installed direct radiation. 


LOW 
HEATING 
cosT 


GET THIS BOOK .. . Read the 
fact stories about economy and 
comfort in the heating of 144 
buildings. No exaggerated 
claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. Ask 
tor “Performance Facts." 








WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J}. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 





NG 


tion of their highway funds will be 
diverted to this purpose 

Another innovation in this legislation 
is a provision for federal studies, at the 
“flight strips” 


request of states, for 


along highways. 


Public Power Strategy 

Tue New Dear public power cult is re- 
sorting to high-pressure salesmanship to 
use national defense as a short cut for 
their dream of building up the Pacific 
The Bonneville 
Power Administration is being groomed 
for the Salesman Sam role and the De- 


Northwest industrially. 


fense Commission is the principal pros- 
pect. These things have happened: 

(1) An order by the President com- 
bining in the Administrator 
Raver the both 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee, an even- 


hands of 


power marketing for 


| tual 2,400,000-kw. pool, with 600,000 kw. 


| mission lines from 
As a result the installation was changed | 





available by the end of 1941. 

(2) A visit by Raver and Under Sec- 
retary of Interior Wirtz with Defense 
Commissioner Stettinius to offer large 
blocks of the government’s hydro power 
for defense purposes 

(3) Release through Secretary Ickes 
of a detailed report on armament and 
related industries which should be es- 
tablished in the northwest 

(4) A request that Congress put up 
$3,850,000 to speed construction of trans- 
Bonneville 


RFC Lends a Hand 


Tue FINANCE 
has already made an apparently inspired 
offer to finance Washington state’s war- 
ring public utility districts in their at- 
tempts to buy out the properties of the 


RECONSTRUCTION Corp. 


Puget Sound Power and Light Co. In 
this scheme for another TVA, the bait 
for new industries is cheap power 

So far the Defense Com- 
politely but has 
made no commitments. The New Dealers 
can’t be unaware, that their 
plans might make it appear that Sen. 
MeNary. Bonneville’s daddy, is running 
on the wrong ticket. 


*® Coincidence: 
mission has listened 


however, 


Export Seizures Delayed 


Hep up in the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee at least temporarily is legis- 
lation authorizing the President to requi- 
sition machine tools and other defense 
equipment on which export licenses to 
foreign buyers have been refused. The 
House passed the bill but the Senate 
committee is asking for information. 
Administration leaders are irked by 
the delay, claiming that it is needlessly 
hampering the defense program. The 
bill provides that if an owner is unwill- 
ing to accept the government’s offer, he 
will be paid 50% of the sum offered and 
may sue for his own price in the courts. 


New Farm Controls Urged 


On THE PLEA that loss of European mar- 
kets makes greater government control 





Business Week 


fugust 


imperative, powerful farm yg 
persuade Congress to pass 
Gillette bill amending the \ 
Marketing Agreements Act of | 
farm products may be incluce 
keting agreements which wou 
ministered by the Agricultura 
Administration 


At present, only 


ment 
milk and 
group of fruits and vegetable 


controlled through marketing 
ments. Apples not produced iy 
cific Northwest are the only 
not blanketed in by the bill 
* Hard 


kept the bill under control as t} 


Pressed: Canners so 


want marketing agreements on 


they buy, but the emergency 
may serve only to take it aw 
them 


Food Stamp Pressure 


MAYBE THE 
naught to do 


ELECTION CAMPA 
with it, but pre 
being put on Congress for mone 
pand the food stamp plan, as o 
(BW—Mar}$°39,p15 
clude a potential clientele of 20.0 
Milo Perkins, Surplus Marketing \ 
istrator, estimates that 5,000,000 
getting stamps by Christmas. Ther 
15,000,000 eligibles if only ( 
Actual 
all these would participate; the may 
load is likely to be about 15,000.01 
with 


conceiy ed 


main 
gress will provide funds 


Congress _ will 
$350,000 000 
of that sum is being used 


come across 


This year about on 


At present those on relief spend 
food: 
stamps about 74¢ (as contrasted t 
per meal for the Army). Perkins 


like to raise all reliefers to the 74¢ 


5¢ per meal for those gett 


ard, then include low income fa 


not on relief. 


Arnold Captures a Bear 
Ir LOOKED THIS WEEK as if Thu 
Arnold’s staff of trust-busters had a 
by the tail and were anxious to get 
the nearest exit as quickly but gracef 
as possible. 

Last 
Justice instituted suit against two - 


December, the Department 
San Francisco electrical contractors 
ions, and union officials on a charg 
monopolistic practices 
was filed, it was just another one i 
series of suits brought by Arnold i 


attack on the building industry. But t! 


case backfired when Dan Tracy, 
president named in the indictment 
elevated to the rank of Assistant 5 
tary of Labor by President Roos 
For the Justice Department to as 


court to convict a member of the Littl 


Cabinet might make a lot of Washing 


faces red. So the Arnold boys last wee 


were talking compromise in San F: 
cisco. Optimistic about their posit 
the contractors were being embarr 
ingly un-cooperative, and Dan Tra 
lawyer entered a plea of not-guilty 








When the acti 
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Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Age Ago 

Di tih6) tne edge eehekebadbednedsidendeeeees ences anaess . t129.3 128.0 111.4 
PRODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) . 89.7 

Automobile Production 20,475 

Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Ree. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $14,159 

Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,606 

Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.) 3.519 

Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) P +1432 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 

Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 





PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 — 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........0-e005 
eee Gee, Oe ee Se, Des Ge, GOD. ccc ccccceccecescsesceccecsess 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).... 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............ee0 ecsbeoee 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)............... imais 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)......... 566s sc cucccccccee 


FINANCE 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield. . 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City ws * rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks... 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 
Other Securitics Held, reporting member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) J . 96.3 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ne f r 26.7 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ‘ , 61.6 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) J . 80.2 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 379 


* Preliminary, week ended August 24th. ft Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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BILLIONS IN 
SUNKEN TREASURE 


await divers armed with new 
G-E Underwater Lamp 














IN THE SKYWAYS—at the other extreme of man’s explora- 
tions—General Electric lamp research has helped make 
night flying safe and comfortable. Lighted planes, lighted air- 
fields, as well as beacon lights across the country spell greater 
safety. Picture shows a typical airport lighted with G-E lamps. 





THIS GIANT SQUIRREL-CAGE throws G-E MAZDA lamps down- 
stairs until filaments inside take many times their normal 
“beating”. This and 479 other tests keep the constantly increas- 
ing efficiency of G-E MAZDA lamps up to such a high standard 
that they give more and more light for the money year after year. 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Year by year, better lamps for every purpose 
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| pam BRITISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN engineers had sa 
couldn’t be done. No lamp bulb known could stand the 
sures of modern deep-sea diving. But in one month, G-! 
gineers produced a lamp that would stay lighted even at 
feet .. . that may help salvage billions in sunken treasure 


TESTS SHOW that good lighting, as in this East Clevelan 
high school, reduces eyestrain, steps up interest by making 
school work easier. Modern lighting also helps sell more 
goods, speeds office work, helps industry produce better prod 
ucts. Ask your G-E lamp man or your electric service company) 
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Industrial lighting surveys show that higher levels of 
practically planned lighting can go a long way toward 
increasing production. Your G-E lamp man or your 
electric service Company can show you how to get these 
higher levels’ of lighting easily and economically... 
with any of several different kinds of G-E MAZDA lamps. 
For specific information on how better lighting can im- 
prove your business, write General Electric Company, 


Dept. 166-BW-H, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


This automobile axle 
plant provides good 
light for easy seeing. 
Here an installation of 
RF (Cooper Hewitt ) in- 
dustrial white fluores- 
cent lamps, mounted in 
two-lamp fixtures, 14 
feet high, produce 40 
footcandles of light on 
the working surface. 


BETTER LIGHTING CAN HELP YOU 
SPEED PRODUCTION SCHEDULES! 


You may never use a G-E Underwater Lamp, or light an 
airport, but you can be sure that General Electric makes 
the kind of lamps you need to give your business better 
light for faster, safer, more accurate seeing. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Base is laid for further expansion in_ busi- 


ness volume later this 


year, as national 


defense 


continues to gather momentum and Britain’s resistance 


strengthens confidence. Stock market may give a cue. 


Business is in the process of catching its 
second wind after the rapid rise from 
its (April low. For ten weeks now—dis 


allowing erratic ups and downs—the 


level of the Business Week Index has 
been more or less unchanged. A rise one 
week has been cancelled by a drop the 
next, and so on. In a sense this period of 
getting neither here nor there can be 
readily explained by events. Businessmen 
are biding their time waiting (1) to see 
how the Battle of Britain goes; (2) how 
fast the Administration moves on na- 
tional defense expenditures and Congress 
moves on an excess profits and tax amor 
tization bill; and (3) what the election 
trend is. 


Stopped by Plant Capacity 

These ten weeks of mental pause co 
incided moreover with a more or less 
natural pause in business. The heavy 
goods industries had climbed rapidly, 
led by steel, and further expansion was 
bound to be less rapid. In certain lines, 
such as machine tools, airplanes, and 
some finished steels, capacity—both in 
plant and manpower—was being taxed, 
so that increases in output were limited, 
if not impossible. And, of course, when- 
ever there is a sudden jump in produc- 
tion, it takes time to assimilate new men, 
to readjust working schedules to the 
ew tempo 


Suill Far from Peak 

In a sense, these ten weeks represent 

period of tooling up for a new in- 
lustry—national defense—during which 
plans have been laid, blueprints drawn, 
onstruction started. But actual mass 
production of all types of munitions has 

to get under way. It will be fully 

sx months before the nation’s industry 

ipproaches peak output of defense re- 

jwrements, though in the meantime the 

rate of munitions production unquestion- 
iy is accelerating. 

So the presumption is that business 
is not rounded off a top, is not getting 
et for a relapse. Expansion in employ 
vent and payrolls has further to go; the 
lefense construction program has hardly 

even started; equipping of a conscript 
rmy is not much beyond the paper 
stage. Thus the businessman, even if he 
vants to play the defense program “safe,” 


can be reasonably certain in planning on 
another upswing in industrial activity 
later on—maybe not in the next month 
or so, but almost certainly during Octo 
ber or November: and this goes regard 
less of who wins the election 


Britain Holds the Key 


Phis picture could be suddenly dark 
ened—but it could not be blacked out 
by a turn in the war in Europe. If Ger 
many gains a rapid ascendancy overt 
Britain, sentiment in this country would 
droop perceptibly. And, of course, our 
export volume to Great Britain would 
be immediately threatened Phis—-as 
our export figures now run—constitutes 
a substantial part of total shipments 
abroad. 

On the other hand, the longer Britain 
holds out into this fall—with time and 


the equinox running against Hitler 
more bullish will be the effect ot 

over here For if Britain weathe 
current assault, it would suggest tha 

war would last over the winter and into 
the spring: that British demand for 
American munitions not only would con 
tinue, but would mount, and that 
would be a resurgence of fait! 
political and economic systems 

both Britain and the United 


espotise 


Investing in Things to Come 
This means more than just a 
logical lift: it would augur a change im 
the prevalent attitude toward securities 
Ihe feeling persists among certain invest 
ors and speculators that capitalism is on 
its last legs: that the world is going 
through vast changes which the mind 
cannot contemplate. Therefore, they ask, 
what's the use of investing? But once 
it becomes clear that Hitler and total 
tarianism have had their first setback 
unwillingness to invest in things as the 
might be under Hitler will 


formed, perhaps, into an 








IN THE OUTLOOK — STEEL OPERATIONS 
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STEEL OPERATING RATE 
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Apparently, the slip-off in the steel 
scrap price in mid-July was—as pre- 
dicted (BW—Jul13'40,p13)—a pass- 
ing phenomenon. For with the rally 
in the steel rate, the demand for 
scrap increased. And the price once 
again is showing a decidedly rising 
tendency. The United States Steel 


Corp. this week reaffirmed the price 
structure for finished steel, making 
clear (1) that auto companies cannot 
expect concessions on 1941 require 
ments (BW—Aug10'40,p13) and (2) 
that steel is at least one strong spot 
in an otherwise tremulous com 


modity price structure. 














14 


put money behind things as they are. 

In the meantime, some additional hes- 
itation in business is likely as the tooling- 
up-for-defense process goes on. If Ger- 
many looks successful, a sharp relapse 
(as mentioned here so often) would be 
unavoidable. Otherwise an advance of 
5% to 10% in the Business Week Index 


should occasion no surprise. And it might 


well be accompanied by a widespread 
feeling of bullishness that would carry 
over into the first quarter of 1941. For 
each day that goes by with Britain still 
in the battle strengthens the domestic 
business outlook and the underlying posi- 
tion of common stocks. In addition, re 
cent advances in retail sales suggests that 
at last the consumer goods industries 


Business Week - August 3 


shoes, woolens, cotton cloth, and « 
generally—are about to expand 
36). A marked pickup in volum: 
partment stores and other retail 
Labor Day would be a sure-fire 

tion that merchants would have 

the market to replenish their stoch 
that would round out the pictur: 


full business recovery. 








aS Se 
61.345 sq 


Boston-—Lethargy in consumer lines, 
vigor in heavy goods still characterize 
New England business activity. In 
cotton textiles, shoes, and woolens 
and worsteds, production continues to 
run below 1939 levels. Government 
orders have served to support opera- 
tions, but civilian business—-much 
more important in the totals—has 
been slow 

In contrast, machine tool, elec- 
trical equipment, aircraft and engine, 
and non-ferrous metal manufacturers 
are grappling with problems of in- 
sufficient capacity, under the prod of 
British and domestic armament orders 
as well as a high “peacetime” domes- 
tic demand. 

Since retail trade follows manufac- 
turing payrolls, such consumer goods 
centers as Boston, Providence, Fall 
River, New Bedford, Lawrence, and 
Brockton, are lagging in comparisons 
with 1939. But in Worcester, Hart- 
ford, Springfield, Waterbury, where 
heavy industries are dominant, gains 
in volume are the best in the district. 
Because of the dragging leather and 
textile lines, the New England area 
is running along behind the rest of 
the country. 


Autumn Rise Likely 


The strong demand for munitions 
and machinery assures continued high 
activity in the heavy industries for 
some time; therefore any basic change 
in conditions depends on a pickup in 
shoe, cotton, and textile orders. Prob- 
ably expanding national purchasing 
power will have an effect by autumn 
on consumer goods lines. 

Up in Maine, they're watching po- 
tato prices. The crop this year is 
large, and any bad break in quota- 
tions will hurt rural trade. 





The Regional 


194.810 sq. m 


Sr. Louts—Gains in the heavy indus 
tries continue to dominate business 
in the northern section of this Re- 
serve district. Coal mining in south 
ern Illinois and Indiana, and western 
Kentucky is running more than 20% 
ahead of 1989—a sharper increase than 
in the nation—and the steel rate has 
risen from 65% of capacity a month 
ago to around 80%. Other diversified 
durable goods  industries—electrical 
equipment, machinery, freight cars, 
furniture, industrial chemicals, and 
miscellaneous metal-work products— 
are maintaining schedules well above 
1939. 


Oil Output Off 


The high level of petroleum output 
in southern Illinois partly accounts 
for the better-than-average trade rec- 
ord in this district. Sales are up more 
than 6% so far this vear, as against 
4% in the nation. Recently, crude 
runs have begun to diminish, with out- 
put down 20% to about 400,000 bar- 
rels a day, but deeper formations 
which are now under test may pro- 
vide new reserves. 

Defense orders, as such, do not yét 
bulk large. Biggest news locally is 
the projected several million dollar 
expansion of the Curtiss-Wright plant. 
And in time, Army contracts already 
let will be important in buoying up 
shoe industry payrolls in the outlying 
centers of Kirksville, Sikeston, Cape 
Girardeau, and Quincy. 

Agricultural prospects are none-too- 
bright. The cotton harvest may be 
smaller than in 1989, and prices are 
not encouraging (see Dallas Regional 
Outlook). Since a general expansion 
in crop production is unlooked for, 
only a moderate increase in farm in- 
come is probable—at best. 
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Hous? 
Saniotene as 
>. 


Dattas—At the moment, nation: 
defense operations—instead of oil an 
cotton—are creating the industria 
stir down here. Government construc 
tion work not only provides direct 
employment, but also is spreading out 
fanwise throughout the district by 
boosting operations in cement, lumber, 
brick, structural iron, and other build 
ing material plants. 

A $6,500,000 aircraft factory for 
North American Aviation is going up 
in this city and will employ 10,000 
when completed. Along the Gulf 
Coast, steel, chemical, textile, and px 
troleum refining companies are taking 
on workers. Perhaps the biggest ex 
pansion, relatively, is Corpus Christi, 
where (1) a $23,000,000 naval air 
training station is being built; (2) the 
Southern Alkali Co. is unusually ac 
tive, and (3) several new oil develop- 
ments are under way. In consequence, 
retail prospects in the city and _ its 
environs are among the best in this 
Reserve district. 


Farm Income 


Agriculturally, the general outlook 
is fair, although no sharp gain in the 
cotton crop is likely, and prices prob- 
ably will run below last year’s level 
because of the unsatisfactory export 
outlook (BW—Aug3’40,p14). Big 
gains in such crops as corn, grain, 
sorghums, tame hay, potatoes, barley, 
rice, and oats shore up the farm in 
come structure, 

With pasturage well above the 10 
year average, cattle are being held for 
fattening. Thus, the low level of 
marketings so far this year—livestock 
shipments are down some 20%—is 
anything but bearish; it’s a harbinger 
of a boost in marketings and hence of 
a boost in income later on. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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What’s Holding Up Defense? 


Despite smoke screen raised by indiscriminate 


criticisms, the Congressional bottleneck proves more of 


an obstacle than much-publicized bottlenecks of industry. 


Wi suineton (Business Weel Bureau) - 

The defense picture isn’t as black as it’s 
ted but industry can’t safely ignore 
the growing violence of blasts attacking 
delav. Regardless of varied motives that 
prompt such attacks, regardless of varied 
reasons for delay in several elements of 
the procurement program, industry is 
likely to suffer. Worst of all would 
he a firmly implanted popular distrust 
of industry’s readiness to build the war 
machine. Twenty-three Senate votes at 
this early stage for Senator Josh Lee’s 
yroposal to conscript wealth is nasty evi- 


dence of spreading distemper. 


Can't Turn on a Dime 


Foremost reason for failure of the de- 
fense program to keep pace with expec- 
tations of critics is the physical inability 
of industry, unlike public sentiment, to 

im around on a dime. This largely 
wrecognized difficulty is aggravated by 
the legislative stalemate in Congress and 
by the objection of some manufacturers 
to making commitments before the gov- 





ernment can or will make equally firm 
commitments to contractors. (This is 
admitted by Defense Commission officials 
to be one—but only one—factor.) 

Because it affects the defense program 
as a whole, the Congressional bottleneck 
is more vital than the widely advertised 
bottlenecks in particular industries. Vital 
defense measures—the five-year war 
plant amortization provision, excess prof 
its taxes, the $5,000,000,000 second sup 
plemental defense bill, and repeal of the 
Vinson-Trammell Act, limiting _ profits 
on aircraft and naval vessels—-move 
through Congress at a speed little more 
than glacial 

Regardless of the reasons for the 
delay, the fact of that delay has sufficed 
to bring the entire defense program under 
severe fire from a variety of angles and 
for a variety of reasons. The lack of 
information about such progress as has 
been made is probably the single most 
provocative source of criticism. Witness 
Senator Byrd's assertion that only 348 


combat planes had been ordered by the 





Army and the Navy in the last 100 davws 
Actually, the total number of combat 
pursuit, and observation planes ordered 
in 78 days between June | and Aug. 17 
is 453, but even this figure is no accurate 
indication of the progress of the aircraft 
program for according to the Defense 
Commission, contracts for 6.747 planes 
of all types—including the all-important 
training planes—-had been signed, sealed 
and delivered up to Aug. 17. Money al 


ready appropriated is sufficient for only 


7,253 planes Additional funds neces 
sary to the full attainment of our plane 
production schedule (page 28 ire ties 


up in the pending appropriation 


Varied Reasons for Attack 


Reasons for attack on the progran 
vary. For example, Senator Lee, Rep 
Rankin, and other left-wing extremist. 
want to pin blame for the delay on bus 
ness. On the other hand, Senators Byrd 
and Walsh and other influential Demo 
crats sincerely hope to speed up action 
Senator Vandenberg thinks investigation 
may embarrass the Administration, while 
rank-and-file 


younger Democrats with an eve to ther 


Congressmet mostly 
political fortunes, are sumply lashing out 
in the hope that the defense program 


will be humming by Election Day 


Finally certain figures ins the White 
House Janissariat Secretary Ickes, Ser 
ator Pepper, eta would lke to un 


horse the Defense Commission as the 


ineficient minion of big business. take 





Planes made the week's big news—hig in terms of the 


indreds ot millions of dollars ul hich were made al ail- 
le for new plant construction (page 28) and big im 
‘erms of the planes themselves. Announced this week 


‘re “the biggest airplane ever built” (above), and “the 


orld’s fastest military plane” (page 


‘truction—and under wraps—for four years, the big 


8-19, now nearing completion at the Douglas Aircraft 


ctory in Santa Monica, Calif.. is an experimental 





International 


model for possible future production The bomber ts 
capable of flying non-stop from New York to Europe 
and back, and then to Los Angeles. It will be powered 
with four 2,000-hp. engines (“the largest ever built”), 


and u ill carry bigger cannon than any airplane in the 


16). Under con- world—though exact armament details are still being 


carry a crew of 





kept secret. The B-19 is 112 ft long, has a wing spread 
of 212 ft., and a gasoline capacity of 11,000 gals Tt will 


ten. and may he in the air this fall 































Lockheed Announces ““The World's Fastest Plane’ 





“The world’s fastest military air- 
Lockheed Aircraft’s P-38, 


was unveiled last week for inspection 


plane,” 


by William S. Knudsen, chairman of 
the National Defense Commission. 
A twin-engine interceptor pursuit 
plane, it has a speed of 500 m.p.h., 
a range of 1,100 miles, and can climb 








Wide World 


4,000 ft. a minute. It carries a one- 
pound rapid fire cannon and four 
machine guns. According to Major 
K. B. Wolfe, chief production engi- 
neer of the Army Air Corps, the 
Army’s order for these planes is “the 
largest order for combat planes un- 
der the defense program.” 





over the factories, and run the defense 
program to suit themselves 

There is no evidence yet that this at- 
titude can fairly be ascribed to the Presi- 
dent, unless you consider that such sen- 
timent is evidenced by his insistance on 
coupling enactment of the five-year plant 
write-off provision with the imposition 
of excess profits levies. Repeal of the 
Vinson-Trammell Act is also tied to the 
tax bill. Obviously, the President is tak- 
ing no chances that Congress, after dis- 
posing of the profit limit and amortiza- 
tion snags, might tire of squabbling over 
excess profits and light out for home. 
Generally speaking, the President is well- 
satisfied with the progress of the defense 
program and with industry’s participa- 
tion in it; he has, as a matter of fact, 
specifically disavowed the accusation, lev- 
eled by some New Dealers, that industry 
is on a sitdown strike 


Progress by Agreement 


Lacking substantive law, the Defense 
Commission and various industrial 
groups have, by mutual agreement, made 
substantial progress in arranging for 
stepped-up production. In critical cases, 
the Defense Commission has adopted a 
stopgap whereby a letter of intent to 
order so many planes or tanks is issued 
to the manufacturer as an inducement to 
go ahead with acquisition of tools and 


equipment. After all, the Defense Com- 


mission says, it is not the number of 
contracts awarded that counts but the 
facilities for production. 

Because the Defense Commission joins 
with industry in charging that the rest 
of the trouble lies in the failure of Con- 
gress to act on plant write-off and to 
repeal the Vinson-Trammell Act, the 
Commission is tarred with the same stick 
by industry’s attackers. 


A Tangle of Red Tape 


Regardless of the sins laid to indus- 
try’s pocketbook prudence, John D. Big- 
gers, deputy commissioner of the Defense 
Commission, testifies that the obstacle 
raised by the Vinson-Trammell Act’ to 
aircraft and naval procurement is not 
the profit limit per se but the tangle of 
red tape in which the law ties up every 
contract. The law extends beyond the 
primary contractors to subcontractors. 
Try to imagine what that means when 
536 companies contribute parts or mate- 
rial to the manufacture of a single Mar- 
tin bomber. Among this myriad of sub- 
contractors many either don’t want a 
government audit of their profit margin 
or just don’t want to be bothered. 

The Vinson-Trammell Act, repeal or 
suspension of which has been agreed to 
by the Administration as part of the 
enactment of excess profits taxes, restricts 
profits to 8% of the contract price or 
8.7% of performance cost, with a pro- 
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for 
profit over a four-year period 


vision charging any loss 
case of aircraft and a one-year | 
the case of naval vessels. 

In spite of everything, how: 
Defense Commission has clear 
tracts totaling over $2,000,000... 
of about $4,000,000,000 availah 
claims that most of these contra: 
ally have been awarded by th: 
and Navy. 

Blazing a new trail in obtaining 
sion of private plant capacity fo 
tions, the Defense Commission 
vised a new type of “bankable « 
which eliminates the risk to the 
facturer who must construct plar 
tions. The plan was evolved prim 
cover operations that will be expan 
beyond any probable normal usé 
class of defense orders between o 
munitions, such as powder for wh 
government will build plants, an 
chases of regular commercial items 
as blankets where needed extra ca 
will be added by private contra 
charged into the price of the pr 
and, for tax purposes, charged off 
the five-year amortization proposa 


Reimbursement for Contractor 


Where a contract is made under 
Commission’s plan, the contractor 
be reimbursed for the cost of the 
capacity in five equal annual instalm: 
Same arrangement will be made 
subcontractors where it appears t 
advantageous. The supply contract : 


originally be only for an order deliv: 


able in 18 months but future supply « 
tracts, like the first, would not in 
any capital charge in the price. So | 


contractors may be able to obtain 100 


loans for construction, Congress has lx 
requested to enact legislation permit! 
assignment of such plant contracts 
At the end of the five-year period 
of the emergency, a board of arbitrat 
will be set up with a third man 


pointed by the senior circuit court jud; 


to determine the residual value of 
plant. The manufacturer may keep | 


plant by paying the government the ; 


bitrated price. Otherwise the gov: 
ment may sell the plant elsewhere, ma 
tain it in standby condition for nati 


defense or other use, or demolish it. 


Government Retains Equity 
The plan is novel because it rec 
nizes not only that construction of « 
fense plant is necessarily part of 
country’s total cost of re-arming 
that, when the emergency passes, 
government should retain an equity 
such plant. To the manufacturer w 
is willing to relinquish the plant at 


end of its use for defense needs, t! 
plan offers an expedient means of cor 
ducting his business with the gover 


ment. He will not be bothered alx 
amortization, as the annual 20% 
stalments paid by the government 
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How War Has Affected 
U. S. Foreign Trade 
r a r ” 
f , ed 1939 
xport Items: 
Raw cotton $181,519 +144 
Aircraft, engines 161,201 +178 
Metal-working ma 
chinery 124,612 +91 
Steel-mill manufac- 
tures 72,178 128 
Lubricating oil 66.978 $1 
Flec. machinery 66,972 15 
Copper 60,163 +46 
Moror trucks, busses §2,255 +413 
Agri machinery 49,944 +19 
Coal 49,702 +92 
Crude petroleum 42.655 ==}? 
Firearms, ammuni- 
non 38,979 +1032 
Paper products 38,836 +152 
Gasoline 38,183 —29 
Passenger autos 37,863 —3? 
Industrial chemicals 31,517 +106 
Tobacco 30,974 —29 
Iron and steel scrap 40,588 —§ 
Corn 17,796 +67 
Coal-tar products 17,574 +152 
Wood pulp 16,370 +607 
Meats and lard 16,141 —17 
Aluminum 14,212 +120 
Explosives , 13,939 +$63 
Fruit 13,439 mrs 
Canned fish 10,184 + 68 
Wheat 8,340 —T1 
Brass and bronze. 8,291 +530 
Fresh apples 1,220 —s4 
Import Items 
Crude rubber 163,836 79 
Coffee 80,856 —!1 
Newsprint 70,413 +144 
Tin 61,579 +70 
Wool 48,030 +90 
Burlap 28,461 68 
W hisky 25,143 +12 
Manganese, chrome 19,141 +182 
Nickel 17,969 +$4 
Tea 13,587 +13 
Meat products 11,826 —4a 
Diamonds, uncut 9,124 +141 
Cheese $.677 —§8 
Machinery 5.915 —33 
Steel-mill manufac- 
cures 2.413 —69 




















be offset the 20% allowance for de- 
preciation. But the new plan is frankly 


described by Defense Commission offi 


by 


cials as a “one-legged” horse until Con- 
gress acts on amortization. 

While the Defense Commission is do- 
ing its best to clear the deck for more 
speedy distribution of defense require- 
ments, Solicitor General Biddle has 
thrown a tear gas bomb in industry’s 
camp by moving to bring before the 
Supreme Court a long-dormant suit in 
which the government seeks modification 
of contracts with the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. under which it claims the 
company in 1917 and 1918 earned 
profits of approximately 27% by sub- 
mitting “inflated estimates of cost” on 
certain cost-plus contracts. This would 
merely be interesting as a memorable 
incident of the last war but, couched in 
Mr. Biddle’s terms, it becomes a threat 
over the head of all industry. 

Biddle’s objective, of course, is the 
same as that of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Arnold who holds the threat of 
antitrust prosecution over the industry's 
head to hold down the cost of the na- 
tional defense program. 


Exports Show Gains 


Record is cheerful for first 
seven months, but falling off is 
likely for remainder of year. 


Unirep States exports during the rest 


of this vear are likely to show a falling 
off compared with recent months and 
possibly with a year ago, hecause so 
many former markets in Europe have 
now been closed to us by the war and 
the British blockade. But for the first 
seven months of this year the record 
is a cheerful one. In every month, ex 
ports were larger than a year ago and 
larger than in the corresponding month 
in booming 1937 

Imports have made a less impressive 
record. Though ahead of each of the 
corresponding months in 1939, total im 
ports for the first seven months lag more 
than $400,000,000 behind the record 
total for 1937. 

Though the German and eastern Euro 
pean market was cut off during the 
seven months studied, greatly increased 
shipments to Britain, and to France 
until mid-July, more than made up for 
the lost German trade. It is the inclusion 
of France and the Mediterranean area, in 
addition to the profitable Dutch, Bel 
gian, and Scandinavian markets, that 
throws a shadow on the export outlook 
for the rest of this year, W hich increased 
trade with Britain, Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica is not expected to counterbalance 

The real export boom so far this year 


has been in airplanes, steel goods, and 





machinery Firearms. 





raw metals have shown big gains i ‘ 

cent months, but since February the 
first big boom in raw cotton shipments 
has eased off, and foreign ce and for 
fruit and tobacco—normalls ng export 


items—is still slack 


When Belgian and Fren setts 
were taken over by the Germans, Brita 
was forced to turn to the United States 
for brass, bronze, copper, and a 
Closing of the Baltic region wit! ts 
huge supplies of wood pulp and paper 
opm ned new fore in markets to the Amer 
can product 

Washington's plans to build up stock 
piles of strategic materials not impor 
tantly produced at home accounts for e 
big jump in imports of rubber, tin, mai 


ganese, nickel, and wool 


Mexico Offers to Pay 

Price on oil property is un- 
acceptable to UL. 5. companies, but 
early solution is possible. 


Mexico this week offered to pay for the 


+} 


foreign oil properties it confiscated ire 
years ago (BW —Septls p4 but at 
a price wholly unacceptable to the com 
pamies The settlement offer amounts to 
about $35,000,000 at current rates of ex 
change, against which the Mexican gov 
ernment and workers have claims which 
would eat up almost the entire sum 


Executives of the expropriated foreign 
com panies refused to take the ler ser 


ously Phey pot back to an appraisal 





Recruiting by Television 
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Radio listeners are already familiar 
with the U.S. Army recruiting pro- 
gram, which is being vigorously 
plugged on the air (BW—Aug?}' 0, 
p38). Last week, owners of tele- 





4icome 


vision receivers in Southern Califor 
nia found out what it was all about 
when the Don Lee television station 
in Los Angeles telecast the whole 


regular Army recruiting routine 
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of the made by the Mexican 


Department of Industry in 1936 which 


property 


placed the total valuation at about $273.,- 
000,000, $130,000,000 of which 
the of the United 
States-owned properties. The balance be 
This week's offer 


consideration 


nearly 
Was assessed value 
longed to British firms 
to take 


valuation on 


into 
the 
ground, is based solely on estimated in 


refuses any 


oil reserves under 
in surface installations 
the last 


observers 


vestment 


Iwo developments in few 


months have led many to be 
Mexican oil 
(1) 


tensive development of closer Pan Ameri 


lieve that the controversial 


question might be settled soon in 


can economic relations which most ob 








servers believed would cause Washington 
to intervene decisively to wind up three 
of the 
by Mexico of its only important foreign 


(2) loss 


years bitter dickering; 
markets for oil—in Germany and Italy 
In July, Mexico exported 2,059,000 bbl 
of oil, of 1,862,000 bbl to 
the United States. A year ago this coun 
try bought only 796,000 bbl. of Mexican 
oil Dependence on the United States 
market at a time when the industry 
in serious trouble at home with a rapidly 
deficit 
bor unrest is still expected to force Mex 
authorities to come to 
to the United 
the ones that were offered this week 


which came 


Is 


accumulating and increasing la 


more 
than 


ican terms 


acceptable States 


SEC Prods Life Insurance Again 


WPA case-study in low-income brackets is added 


to TNEC evidence and lively controversy results. Indus- 


trial policies come in for special stress. 


life 


ANOTHER WEIGHTY VOLUME on in- 
surance has been added to the evidence 
presented to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (BW—Mar 
16°40,p49)—and another lively con 
troversy has been stirred up 


The new facts were gathered by Works 


Progress Administration workers in a 
of 2,132 
siding in Massachusetts industrial areas 


The SEC 


has formulated conclusions 


survey low-income families re 
sat in on the study, and this 
agency from 
conclusions which 
of the 


the figures marshaled 
the 
TNEC members necessarily 


“do not represent opinions” 


The views expressed by the SEC, as 


has been the case so often in the past, 
have angered the insurance people. Once 
talk “half truths” 


and “twisting the facts.” 


again there is about 
Inasmuch as this is the first important 


of life 


the low-income brackets, the companies 


case-study survey insurance in 


naturally more than idly interested 


They generally feel that it brings 


are 
in it 
out a good many things which are im- 


portant. But they inevitably complain 


“Why couldn’t the SEC base its con- 
clusions on the facts like New York 
State’s critical survey did two years 
ago?” 

They thoroughly agree that the in 


surance business has a deep social re 





A Steel Tugboat in the Tennessee V alley 

















This new steel tugboat, the St. Paul 
Socony, was launched into the TVA 
lake it slid 
down the ways at the Ingalls Ship- 


system recently when 


building Corp. yards in Decatur, Ala. 
The first boat of its kind to be built 








in the Tennessee Valley, it is 147 ft. 
eight- 


long, powered by two 


is 
cylinder Diesel engines, and has a 
towing capacity of six barges with 
nine-foot draft—a carrying capacity 


equivalent to 240 tank cars. 
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sponsibility toward “families wh 


! 


gins between income and the 

required to purchase necessitt 
slim and, in fact, in many cases 
tically nonexistent.” They are mo 
academically interested in the 

that of the 1,666 insured families 
the 2,182 interviewed, one quart 
receiving some sort of public ass 
And they are not entirely unsymp 


the 


grams of 


to argument that insuran 


low-income families sho 


better planned 


Companies Resent Charges 


However. 


they resent such 
as the one that they have beer 
of “heavy sale of insurance to fa 
on relief.” Insurance companies 
most stringent rules against selling 
ies which art on relief and they 
regard as foolhardy anvone who 
take that kind of business. Rar 


tions are made under these rules 
safe bet that 99°) of the 
carried by the families 
} hefore the 
had 


That these people still have insuran: 


Is a Imsur 


on relief 


wen bought wage earn 


wage earners become unempl 


force (policies which could — be 


rendered for cash) indicates simply 


they do not want to give it up 


This WPA-SEC survey. due to 
circumstances of the families cove 
puts a great deal of weight on in 
trial insurance That’s the insura 
which can be bought in units 
$1,000 and on which the agent co 


around and collects once a week or 
a month. These also are the policies s 


without medical 


examination m= on 
instances 
Admittedly this industrial insura: 
due to the method of collection 
the customary lack of examinatio: 
costs more than other policies. Most 
it is sold by three companies the Met: 
politan, the Prudential, and the Jo 
Hancock—and agents of these conce 
compete tooth and nail for busines 


Some families buy from two compani 


from three or even mo 


added the fam 
thinks it can afford more insurance, at 


and a few 


Policies are whenever 


the result very well can be a multiplicit 


of policies in several companies. Pla 
ning is worst when the family tells 
agent of one company it’s none of 


business what policies it may hold wil 
other companies 
One Family—43 Policies 


Thus there is no great surprise why 
the WPA that the 


policies runs as high as 48 in the cas 


finds number 


of one family (a family of 10 memb« 


with annual income averaging $422 p 
In fact, an actuary wl 
this 


thought 


family member) 
looked the report on 
told Bustness Week he 
program was pretty well planned. 
When the SEC finds it “startling 
that the chief breadwinner was entirely 


fami! 
the 


over 
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OF CAB-OVER-ENGINE 
INTERNATIONALS ! 





Heres the New Model D-400 


You've always wanted an in- 
between Capacity, real cab-over- 
engine truck. 

Well, here itis—International’s 
brand-new D-400 — styled to the 
minute, incorporating ideas from 
both smaller and bigger models 
in the line, to make the best all- 
around traffic-type job on the street. 

Like all c. o. e. Internationals, 
the D-400 keeps its perfectly insu- 
lated engine under the seat. The en- 
gineis completely accessible and 
readily serviced. Load distribution 
is the ideal ‘5-4, balanced on front 
and rear axles and all four wheels. 

The driver of this handsome 
truck gets all the breaks that make 
for efficient, safe operation. The cab 


provides wide visibility, perfect 
ventilation, nicely placed controls, 
and a comfortable adjustable seat. 
Brakes are hydraulic. Behind the 
driver is maximum-load space and 
short-wheelbase maneuverability. 

Yes sir, cab-over-engine design 
solves the*‘tight-hauling” problem 
.--And now you can go completely 
INTERNATIONAL in c. 0. e. mod- 
els. This new D-400 fits in the 
broad middle range between the 
very popular D-300 (13,200 Ib. 
g- v. w.) and the beautiful heavy- 
duty D-500 and DR-700 (18,800 
Ib. and 26,900 Ib. g. v. w.). Tell 
the International dealer or branch 
you want to “see and drive the 
new Model D-400!" 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 





SURPRISING UTILITY! 


The International D.40¢ 
101 adapr. 

d Variations. 

'S 16,200 Ib. An 

axle DS. 400 w 

economical] Spee 


for ec nomical power 


Rely on Inter 


ALL-TRUCK Trucks 


"ational | 


In addition to the cab. | 
Over-engine Sizes, the 


line includes Standard 
Chassis from 1 
lighe delivery try 
big 6-whee lers 


'-ton 
cks to 


ec 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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uninsured in 11.58% of the families 
carrying insurance, the companies reply 
that they think they have done well 
to underwrite so high a proportion, par- 
ticularly in view of the number who are 
uninsurable due to known physical de- 
fects. When the SEC talks of the “ap- 
parent absence of any techniques for 
satisfactorily readjusting insurance pro- 
grams” of these families, company men 
point to the thousands of readjustments 
they have handled. 

And as to the “overemphasis upon 
endowment and limited payment poli- 


cies, particularly on the lives of chil- 
dren,” the company answer always is 
that these families demand such policies 
on each member of the family. They 
want (a) to provide a nest-egg for the 
child, or (b) to set up a fund for burial 
in the case of untimely death, or (c) to 
save in a compulsory investment plan 
which the old folks can take over when 
Johnny grows up and gets a job. 

Take the case of the elevator oper- 
ator who buys endowments in small 
batches, and who insists, “I don’t want 
anything where I'll have to die to win.” 


Draft Bill Helps the Loan Sharks 


Provision suspending civil liabilities of persons 
m service makes it virtually impossible for men under 31 
to borrow from regular sources. A.B.A. urges change. 


Ir’s Boom time for the loan sharks 
again as other sources eschew lending to 
any of the 5,000,000 potential conscripts 
for the Army or Navy. Personal loan 
companies come right out and tell the 
unmarried fellow between 21 and 31 
that he doesn’t have a chance unless he 
can put up security or obtain the auto- 
graph of a co-signer who is either mar- 
ried, over 31, or, as they suggest, a girl- 
friend who earns more than $30 a week. 


Banks Judge Each Case 


Banks are more subtle; they’re on the 
spot. If they refuse to lend money to 
any of the possible draftees, the govern- 
ment may charge that the money inter- 
ests are discriminating or hindering na- 
tional defense in time of crisis. Yet it 
just isn’t sound business to lend money 
to people whose responsibility to repay 
is optional. So they accept all applica- 
tions and judge each case on its merits, 
believing it’s harmful to encourage an 
individual to incur a debt if there is a 
fair chance of default. 

Reason for the hesitancy is H. R. 
10338, the bill under consideration by 
the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. Passage in some form is expected 
sometime early next week. The bill 
would “suspend enforcement of civil lia- 
bilities, in certain cases, of persons in the 
military service of the United States in 
order to enable such persons to devote 
their entire energy to the defense needs 
of the Nation.” Provision is made for 
temporary suspension of legal proceed- 
ings not only for the draftee, but also 
for sureties, guarantors, endorsers, and 
others subject to the obligation or lia- 
bility. 


Repossessing Banned 


So far as the draftee is concerned, all 
this should send him off to maneuvers 
with a song on his lips since nothing that 
he purchased on instalments could be re- 
possessed, payments or no payments. It 


might be hard on the automobile dealer, 
but the soldier’s wife could drive around 
until her husband returned from the 
wars; then let the finance company have 
the old jalopy. The soldier's family 
couldn’t be evicted for non-payment of 
rent and property couldn’t be sold for 
tax delinquencies. His insurance policies 
wouldn’t lapse and he could laugh at the 
dunning notices until a year after his 
return. A court could, if it saw fit, make 
an exception of any individual case and 
order payment of the amount due. 
Insurance companies aren’t greatly 
concerned about lapse-clause suspensions, 
because the bill provides payment of 
premiums by the government, which will 
take over a first lien on the policies and 
later charge the insured with amounts 
paid. Savings and Loan Associations 
don’t care because men without depend- 
ents don’t buy homes. Instalment paper 
houses in many cities, including Chicago 
and Baltimore, are following the sugges- 
tion of the American Finance Conference 
that members require larger down-pay- 
ments, shorter terms, or co-signers who 
would be exempt from the draft. The 
Chicago Real Estate Board is consider- 
ing a special clause in apartment leases. 


Anyone May Apply 

Manufacturers Trust Co. and National 
City Bank of New York report that less 
than 3% of their personal loans are made 
to men of the draftee class, and for that 
percentage it wouldn’t be worth while to 
alter their policy. All persons who want 
loans may make formal applications, 
which will be considered on their own 
merits. As a practical matter, however, 
the banks feel that it isn’t good business 
judgment for a man to borrow if he is 
subject to the draft. Unless the appli- 
cant can show both ability and willing- 
ness to repay interest and principal when 
due, even if drafted, his application has 
slight chance for approval. These banks 
charge only 34%, discounted, for loans 
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and feel that only a most cautious 
properly will safeguard their depo 
money. 

The American Banker's Assc n 
says that the man denied a loan t 
look elsewhere, and that as addit, 4) 
lenders tighten up on restriction: 
eventually may end up paying exor! t 
interest charges. The Association f; 
adoption of a proposed amendmen: ty 
the bill which would permit a borr 
and lender to make voluntary s 
ments, or a plan to permit a borr 
to waive his rights under the bi! 
order to secure a loan. 


High Rates Offset Defaults 


The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
N. Y., which lent $38,741,000 on | 
sonal credits last year, claims that 
average borrower is 42 years old, marric:|, 
and has worked 13 years for his present 
employer. If no automobile or other 
security is presented as collateral, an 
married man of draft age has no cha 
of winning a loan unless (1) he finds a 
co-signer not liable to the draft, or 
(2) he has a physical disability | 
would bar him from military service 

Thus, the draft-susceptible loan-seeker 
finds his borrowing power diminished, 
the bank must reject loans otherwise 
sound, and the loan sharks chortle; for 
high rates, fees, and charges offset risks 
of possible loan default. 


St. Louis Coal Blues 


Dealers afraid enforcing of 
smoke ban will relax after they 
have increased storage space. 


Viotators of St. Louis’ new anti-smok: 
ordinance (BW—Apr20’40,p48) are ; 
ready being prosecuted. And now thx 
chief worry of coal dealers who have op 
posed the smoke-elimination program 
that enforcement of the ordinance won't 
be strict enough. 

Reason for the dealers’ attitude is to 
be found in the fact that they have never 
before found it necessary to maintain 
large storage facilities. While low-volatile 
Illinois coal was still legal, shipments 
could be brought in overnight. The new 
law forces the dealers to enlarge their 
storage facilities, and may force revisio1 
of the loan terms on their purchases. 

The dealers do not want to revamp 
their methods of doing business, and 
then be left holding the bag (or a lot 
of unneeded storage space) because of 
relaxed enforcement. Despite assurances 
of Smoke Commissioner Raymond R 
Tucker, the dealers fear that such a re 
laxation may follow either a shortage in 
supply or a public protest over higher 
prices for smokeless fuel. 

In the past, St. Louis has imported 
1,500,000 tons of low-cost Illinois coal 
annually for domestic heating. Efforts 
have been made, through freight-rate ad- 
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stments, to draw heavily on smokeless 
bt from the Arkansas-Oklahoma field 
BW —May!8'40,p28). Milton B. Redd, 
ecretary of the St. Louis Coal Exchange. 
savs that the $2-a-ton rate established 
- the Frisco Railroad does not solve the 
oroblem because the road serves only 
mines in the Arkansas-Oklahoma 


by 


four . 
feld. three of which are now working and 
producing @ total of but 1,320 tons a 


day 
Dealers Prefer Eastern Smokeless 


The Coal Exchange reports that its 
24 dealers have shown a strong prefer- 
ence for Virginia and West Virginia 
smokeless. The smokeless coal from those 
states in storage on Aug. 16 totaled 19,- 
913 tons for these dealers, compared with 
6.543 tons of the Arkansas product 
Sales from July 16 to Aug. 16 showed a 
five-to-one preference for the eastern 
coal 

While Ft. Smith, Ark., was celebrating 
the shipment of its first trainload of 
smokeless coal to St. Louis, six Southern 
Illinois mining towns were beginning a 
hoveott of St. Louis merchandise. In 
this, rival labor unions were arrayed on 
opposite sides. At the same time that 
United Mine Workers were whooping it 
up for Ft. Smith, Progressive Miners 
of Illinois were crying down their wrath 
on St. Louis. 

Coal dealers attach little importance to 
the boycott save insofar as it might be a 
factor in the relaxed enforcement that 


they now fear. 


New Land Tax Basis 

Ovr or a North Dakota WPA project 
comes a recommendation that rural 
property be taxed on a new, scientific 
basis—soil analysis, productive capacity, 
and distance from market. It is con- 
tained in a report on tax delinquency 
sponsored by the state tax commission 
and the advisory board of the state of 
North Dakota. 

More than a third of the state’s 44, 
994,609 acres were found to be either 
publicly owned or more than five years 
tax delinquent. 


Faster Train Service 

Train service between St. Louis and the 
[win Cities has always been something 
less than what travelers thought it ought 
to be. In consequence, announcement 
that fast, overnight, streamline service 
between the two points will be inaugu- 
rated by the Burlington and the Rock 
Island this fall has been received with 
considerable enthusiasm. Two fast new 
streamliners, a Zephyr and a_ Rocket 
Diesel-electric, stainless steel). are 
being purchased for the run, which will 
be made in 14 hours either way. This will 
clip as much as 3} hours off the present 


northbound schedule and as much as 
5? hrs. off the southbound run. 
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AM, the shoe shine man, could get along fine with very 
little machinery—maybe only a couple of brushes. But 
someone has talked him into putting handicraft onto a pro- 
duction line and Sam has a good start towards being up against 


some problem. It can mean a serious 
loss of time and money for any busi- 
ness to be sold too much (or too little ) 
machine; figuring machines for instance. 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 
Monroe has so many models it can fit 
any condition in any business. Take 
adding-calculators: Monroe has no 
less than 24 models! From the small, 
hand operated Model L to the great 
Model A-1, “master mind” of all auto- 
matic calculating machines. 

And—Monroe offers practical ad- 
vice, based on thousands of case his- 


tories, as to exactly which machine 


best fits your business. 
In short, only Monroe can give you 


the machine plus the figuring service 
that fits like a glove. Telephone the 
Monroe branch nearest to you or 
write to us at Orange for literature. 
There is a Monroe for every type of business 
figuring—odding-calculators, adding-listing, book- 
keeping, check writing and check signing machines. 


MONROE 











ao = 
Lowest priced keyboard adding -caleutater 
on the market (Model L). Multiplies, divides 
adds, subtracts. Spot-proof keyboard. Light 
weight, portable and hand operated. ideal 
fer office figuring or use at home 























The newest Monroe (Model MA-?w). 
Simple and sturdy. Electric carriage shift 
and dials clearance. Divides automatically 
without pre-setting of levers. Priced te 
fit any budget. Economical fer volume 
figuring or occasional use 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. - ORANGE, N. J. 
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Steel poles formerly used for sus- 
pending mail bags in All American's 


mau pickup service have now given 


topped by fishing poles. A plane can 


hit these without damage. 


town, N. Y., Philadelphia, H 
W. Va With two other rout 
added later, All American will 
mail available to 139 comm 
seven states. 

President of All American 
old Richard C. du Pont (of ¢ 
ware du Ponts). He has been p 
in aviation since he captured the 
and distance records for motork 
ers. While young du Pont 
frolicking around with air curr 
Lytle S. Adams, a surgeon of Ir 
and Godfrey L. Cabot (of the 
Cabots), were working independ: 


the air mail pickup idea 


Relations Take a Nosedive 


“Doc” Adams imvented vario 





of equipment and was princip: 
sponsible for obtaining from Con 
bill appropriating $200,000 for 

experiment under the Post Office | 
ment. The need for capital 
when Mr. du Pont was induced t 
in. He put up $80,000 and som: 


way to light bamboo vaulting poles tional thousands were invested 


father, A. Felix du Pont, and his | 
Felix, Jr.. another air enthusiast. A 
became vice-president but relatic 
tween him and the du Ponts hit s 
bumps and in June last year the 


Air Mail Put on a “Local” Cireuit 222: 


All American Aviation, Inc., headed by a du Pont, 


Experimental operations began 
21, 1939. Starting from scratch 


uncharted field, the personnel 


begins regular non-stop pickup service over difficult loop — much before the Civil Acronauti 


thority granted the company a 


in Alleghenies after year of successful test flights. 


Our am MAU system is like a river 
without minor tributaries. While there 
is a healthy flow from cities served by 
commercial airlines, there is a lack of 
volume from the commercial rills and 
runnels draining the smaller towns. How- 
ever Charles P. Graddick, superintend- 
ent of air mail of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, testifies in behalf of an experiment 
that offers promise of being the “type 
of service which will be used in the feeder 
lines that are to come.” 

Mr. Graddick refers to the non-stop 
mail pickup service of All American Avi- 
ation, Inec., which, after a year of tests, 
began commercial operation on Aug. 12 
When first suggested, the idea sounded 
to conservative citizens like something 
out of Flash Gordon. Reason was that 
it involved picking up mail with a hook 
dangling from an airplane which was 
traveling at something like 100 miles 
per hour. 


Covers the “Graveyard” 

Regions covered by the service in- 
clude sections of the Alleghenies once 
called “the graveyard of aviation.” Yet 
All American in its first year flew 438,- 
145 miles, completed 23,000 pickups 
(representing 91.6° performance during 
a period including an extra tough win- 
ter), handled 75,000 Ibs. of mail, and 





nent certificate on July 22, last 
All American brought air mail s 


all without losing any of its five planes to towns high in the hills whic! 
or pilots. never had railroads. Smallest of 


first commercial service radiates Glenville, W. Va., with 799 inhabit 


in three lines from Pittsburgh, to James- In some places mountain tops 








AIR MAIL GOES “R.F.D.” 


All American Aviation, Inc., brings a pickup and delivery service 
to small towns in the Alleghenies. 


© Terminal points 


@ Intermediate points with oirports 
© Intermediate points without airports 
© BUSINESS WEEK 
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d clean of trees to give the planes 
for the pickups 
By constantly flying one route (usu 
wn in the morning and home late 
afternoon) the pilots gained an 
iV knowledge of topography for 
es on each side of the lines An 
t's flash at any point became sufh 
to orient them. In driving rain- 
<a pilot could look through the 
9-i1 ircle cleared by his wiper, get a 
f white far below. observe. “OK 
old Conrad Schultz’ privvy,” and 


ten his ship on its course 


An Eye for His Job 

| e were instances where the pilot 
snaked the mail bag from between the 
rights when he couldn’t see it or them 
During floods in the Ohio Valley, the air 
pickup service was maintained when all 
other transportation was drowned out 
Rowboats had to be used to place the 
mail bag on the pickup poles. In many 
nstances All American ships flew their 
routes while other air transports were 
grounded by dirty weather, for pickup 
planes don’t have to make landings 
~All American uses single-motor Stin- 
son Reliants. Each pilot has a “sky 
clerk” or “pickup man” to handle the 
mail. The mail bags are special sizes, are 
placed upside down in the shock-absorb- 
ing container which is suspended on a 
rope between two steel poles 30 ft. high 
and 60 ft. apart. While the pilot straight- 
ns out and approaches the station, the 
sky clerk pays out on a rope the mail to 
be dropped and (in front of it) a 55-ft. 
cable ending in a grapple hook. He lets 
go the rear line just before the hook 
yanks the out-bound container from its 
suspensions, taking along the rope to 
which it is attached. *The container and 
mail is then reeled up into the plane 


Boom to Replace Cable 


Most radical is the new pickup mech- 
anism soon to go into all ships It con- 

s of a 14-ft. wooden boom instead of 
the 55-ft. cable. It will eliminate repeat 
approaches to pickup stations necessi- 
tated by the swinging of the pickup 
tentacle. The steel poles for suspending 
e mail containers also will go. Instead 
ere will be bamboo vaulting poles 
topped by much lighter bamboo fishing 
poles. These last can be hit by a plane 
without damage. Such poles will be 
placed closer together than the 60 ft 
ullowed the steel uprights. With the 


rigid pickup sticks, pilots aim so accu- 
rately that they can lift the container 


poles three feet apart 
Pall, flat-bellied, bareheaded, usually 
a blond wisp sticking out behind 
a wind sock, Richard du Pont is no 


figurehead president. When not in the 


pany’s Wilmington headquarters he 
ost apt to be out at the Wilmington 
\irport working with engineers on new 
up and flying equipment or testing 


vations with his spare plane 
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ALABAMA labor 
Holds With No"Ism’s” 


———— 


a ee 


the “American Way.” That's 

because Alabama labor is pre- 
dominantly American — almost 
entirely native born, generally of 
ready 
and anxious for industrial employ- 
ment, inteDigent and loyal in per- 


Bite “Ame labor believes in 


Anglo-Saxon extraction, 


formance of its work. 

Despite the rapid indus- 
trialization of the state in 
recent years, Alabama has, 
especially in rural counties, 
a large over-supply of labor 
which is willing and anx- 
ious to enter industry at 
fair wages. As the head of 
one large industry, employ- 
ing 1800 men and having 
branches throughout the 
world, asserted recently 
from his experience: 

“Alabama is the finest 
labor market in the U.S.A.” 

In many varied types of 
industry — in textile mills, 
the rubber industry, chem- 
ical process plants, iron and 
steel manufactures, paper 
mills — Alabama native la- 
bor has demonstrated that 
it has superior energy and 
capacity to acquire and ap- 
ply skills. 

All industrial authorities 
agree that in the future, 
good labor and good labor 
relations are going to play 
an increasingly important 
part in plant operations. 
In Alabama, you'll find 
both. 
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HOSE same test pits which know so well So, their need for business news takes on 

the tread of two-tone convertibles are an added accent. With the pace of business 
feeling the impact of husky trucks today. quickening, its communications must keep 
stride. Here, should be the maximum of 


The same factories and mills and shops : 
accurate news-handling. 


that have stocked this nation with bounte- 


ous supplies of living goods are now begin- And here it is. In Business Week. 

ning to load its arsenals with articles of Here, too, is a record of known authority 
defense. ...a screen set up to filter out the facts and 
The same men who have steered this speed them on. In Business Week, manage- 
country to its place as industrial power ment men find counsel, advice, and forecast 
number one...are now engaged in making it ...and one thing more: 


th i le fi ! ; 
@ most inpragnadie fortress of them of They find a second kind of business news 


These men are Management. that’s just as vital to their job as any other! 
aN a 4 It’s their job to take gigantic plans, break In the advertising pages of Business Week 
them down into their many parts, and then they make contact with the sellers of busi- 
fit the pieces back into one finished whole. ness equipment, raw materials, advertising 
It’s their job to select materials, organize services, and a host of other goods that 
machinery, train men; to start and keep management is buying almost daily. 
that combination moving. Yes, here...in the pages of Business Week 
It’s their job simply to do the things ...these influential men of management do 
they’ve always done... with more speed two jobs at one sitting. As they eagerly 
...Wwith swift conviction ...and in far shop for business ideas, they also shop for 
greater volume! business goods! 





BUSINESS WEEK 


Active Management’s Magazine 






UP. .- With Business Week's cover thermometer indicating a 1940 high in business activity, certain facts on in- 
side pages are in perfect harmony. For example, Business Week's advertising volume is swinging upward too. 


Its six-months’ gain in advertising pages was nearly twice that of all other general business magazines together! 
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Sears, Roebuck Cuts Into Pittsburgh 





Sears, Roebuck & Co. has just com- 


pleted plans for a new store in Pitts- 
burgh by buying 153,000 sq. ft. of 
land (the half blocks 
marked out above) close to the heart 
of Pittsburgh's bustling Golden Tri- 


angle. No less than 26 buildings will 


two and a 


be razed—including the big Alle- 
gheny General Hospital, a Bell Tele- 
phone building, and a _ four-story 
hotel. The biggest commercial build- 
ing to be undertaken in Pittsburgh 
in the last ten years, the store will 


probably be ready next spring. 





Auto Prices Going Up 
Increases of 3% to 5% are 
expected. New Studebaker models 
are shown to press previewers. 
Wirn THe Arriva of frosty nights and 


the 1941 trade 
intensifies its speculation on 


automobile models, the 
what the 
hew prices are going to be like It is 
admitted that 


material costs will force the industry to 


increases in labor and 
some price advances (expected to aver- 
age 3° to 5%). 

There will, of course, be exceptions to 
this general trend, and trade gossip has 
it that Nash, which previewed its models 
last week (BW—Aug2$°40. p30), 
them senior 


will be 


one of Ambassador sixes 
and eights are likely to be priced some- 
what under the 1940 list Nash 


125,000 cars as com- 


Reason: 
is set to turn out 
pared with 65,000 in 1940. In 
of the 600 
into the low-price field 


the case 
Nash's 


there is, 


new Ambassador 
entry 
of course, no basis for comparison with 
past vears. Officials repeat emphatically 
that the 600 will be directly competitive 
with Chevrolets, Plymouths, and Fords 
offering similar equipment. 

Plans for 


senior sixes and eights are 


Nash 
founded on 
Kelvinator 
The strat 


egy involved drastic price cuts, no cheap- 


lowered prices on 


success of the company’s 


sales during the 1940 season 


ening of the product, reliance on greater 
Kelvinator 
Actually 


volume to lower unit costs 
hoped to build 250,000 boxes 
it had to turn out 320,000. 
Studebaker is 
confident of a strong market this season. 


Its prices will be slightly higher but ex- 


another independent 


pectation is that improvements in the 


new Champion and other models will 
bring home the bacon. These models met 
press previewers on Aug. 23. Officials ex- 
pect the “slipstream” Land Cruiser body 
to absorb half the sales in Commander 
and President series. The revisions show 
more body room, greater engine power, 
smoother performance, wider selections 
for both interior and exterior styling. 
The 1940 Champion (selling at 8660 
South Bend) 
over in a big way. Going into full pro 
duction in May, 1939, the Champion was 


for the coupé f.o.b went 


largely responsible for sales in that vear 
of 114,000 cars and trucks, compared to 
52,000 in 1938. For the first five months 
of 1940 Studebaker sold 42.835 
compared to 28,887 for the same period 
of 1939. 

Powered with an 80-hp. motor, the 
1941 Champion. still than 
2,500 Ibs. Its overall length is 1904 in. 
Seats have been widened to 54 in. front. 


units, 


weighs less 


18 in. rear, accommodating three pas- 
There is an extensive choice 
Eight uphol- 
Bodies come 


sengers each 
in models, colors, fittings. 
stery options are available 
color combinations and 


in five deluxe 


nine solid tones 


Power Is Stepped Up 

The Studebaker Commander six now 
delivers 94 hp., is availabe on 119-in. 
Power of the President (1244- 
in. wheelbase) has been stepped up to 
117 h.p i 
at the Front seat hiproom is in- 
creased 24 in., to 574 in. All 
decorated, upholstered, and trimmed to 
match or blend with exterior colors. 

The Studebaker coming-out party fol- 
lowed press previews of Plymouth, Nash. 


Willys (BW 


w“ heelbase 
Floors have been lowered 2] in. 


front 
lines are 


fug?4°40,p30) : 





Business Week - August 3! 
Pontiac and Oldsmobile are ey 


planning to follow identical poli 


t whee 


respect to number of lines, 
and engine options Both will ha 
trunk-back series which follow t} 
eral lines of the 1940 Torpedo 
and a new “fastback” line similar 
Buick Special. In the fastback 
sweeps in an unt 


Phus as 


from the side the roofline is more 


the rool line 
curve to the rear bumper 


teardropped than any car seen to 
Pontiacs are on display in Detroit 


rooms, although the public anno 

ment will be deferred until Sept 

Highway shipments of the new | 

reveal body styling 

Wheelbases Lengthened ; 

Both lines have eliminated the 11 H 
wheelbase offered last year. It | 
lieved that Pontiac will offer 119-in 
122-in. wheelbase cars; Olds, 119-in 
126-in. Plymouth increased its 
base to 117 in. on the 1940 line, a bi 
is likely that both Chevrolet and | 
will meet that competition in 1941 
adding a couple of inches or so to 
wheelbase. Certainly it would not be ’ 
pedient for General Motors to offer P : ~ 
tiacs and Oldsmobiles in the same i 
range as the Chevrolet And Ford 


no doubt wish to have greater wheelb 
than offered in the new Nash Ambas 
dor 600 or the Studebaker Champion 
Customers will have the option 
six- or an eight-cylinder engine in a 
of the 
Pontiac and Oldsmobile 


announced 
It is likely t! 


narrow 


three lines to be 
the price differential will be 
considerably because the same prope 
shaft, 


struction can be used 


Plastics Used Widely 

Because of the fast model changeov« 
in progress at Ford, it is doubted tl 
the Ford, Mercury. and Lincoln-Zep! 


lines will be greatly changed 


transmission, and rear axle 


Ford rhe 
are still highly enthusiastic over the st) 
ing evolved for the Lincoln Zephyr al 
used in different versions on the For 
and Mercury, with the result that 
called Torpedo styling as developed 
General Motors and picked up by Nas 
and Studebaker may not be followed. \ 


PS en 





recent visit to the Rouge plant reveak 


eee hs Sone 


that plastics will be much more ext 
sively used for interior decoration. Tw 
toning of body colors and greater app 
cation of stainless steel and chromiun 
plated 


counted 


ornamentation are probab 


upon to embellish exteriors 
as to catch the eve of a more free 
spending public in 1941. 

Four press previews remain. Sept. | 
has been tentatively chosen by Chevr 
let. Ford has announced Sept. 11 as it 
date, and K. T. Keller of Chrysler ha 
sent out invitations for the press to loo 
over the Dodge, De Soto, and Chrysk 
Sept. 12. Packard 


close the season on Sept. 16. 


lines on plans t 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD- 


OR EXPAND YOUR PRESENT PLANT, GET THESE 
FACTS ABOUT THE ADVANTAGES OF ILLINOIS 


The factors which make possible profitable operations for many 
industries in Illinois may make this State the logical location 


for your new plant, branch plant, warehouse, or distributing 





center. Illinois is the “business cross-roads"’ of the Nation, closer 
to the center of population, center of industry, center of agriculture, geographical 
center and sources of more raw materials than any other industrial State. You 
can improve your service and cut production and distribution costs in Illinois. 

Investigate the ADDED PROFIT POSSIBILITIES of a plant or branch 
plant in Illinois, where you pay NO State Income Tax, NO State Machinery 
Tax, and NO State Real Estate Tax. 


Special Confidential Report for Executives 

Write the Illinois Development Council in Springfheld, today, for detailed 
information on the labor and raw material supply, transportation and power 
facilities, fuel and water, housing facilities, and available buildings and plant- 
sites, as they apply to your business. 

In order that a truly practical and informative report may be submitted to 
you, include full information about your manufacturing needs. Your inquiry 
will, of course, be kept strictly confidential. Write — 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
STATE HOUSE ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


a 


FACTS 


MARKETS. Illinois is the center of the huge 
Middle West Market, with $0,000,000 popu- 
lation within overnight shipping radius 


EQUIPMENT. Illinois is the second largest 
metal-working State of the Nation, assuring 
manufacturers located here of adequate stocks 
and rapid deliveries of machines, tools, parts 


LABOR. A large labor supply, noted for its 
stability, and skilled in a wide variety of trades 
and occupations 


POWER. Power facilities ample for today's 
needs and geared to tomorrow s requirements, 
serve all Illinois in a vast interlocking system. 


TRANSPORTATION. Illinois is the hub of 
rail and air transportation, and has the finest 
highway system in the Nation. Many impor- 
tant manufacturing centers are served by both 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf W aterway, and the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence W aterway 


FUEL. Illinois is the third State in the Union 
in bituminous coal production and third in 
oil production, assuring ample fuel supplies 
at low transportation cost 


WATER. Abundant water supplies are avail- 
able from eight great drainage basins in 
Illinois. Analyses showing flow of surface 
waters, underground supplies, and mineral 
contént of water for any locality can be ob- 
tained on request 





THE STATE OF BALANCED ADVANTAGES 
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Aviation Industry Breaks Log Jam 


Aircraft and engine manufacturers begin plant 


expansion for vast defense production schedule on basis 


of orders to come rather than contracts in hand. 


Last WEEK, the log jam which has re- 
tarded the vital na- 
tional defense program was broken, and 


most part of our 
launched at 
last on its ambitious production schedule 

15,000 planes by July, 1941; 25,000 


planes by July, 1942; and capacity for 


the aviation industry was 


40,000 planes a year from then on. 


Plan Immediate Steps 


fourth full-dress 
Administration 


conference 
the 
plane-building — program first 
projected than and a _ half 
months ago, aircraft and engine manu- 
facturers, under the leadership of Donald 


In their 


with leaders since 


Was 


more two 


Douglas, agreed to go ahead at once with 


their plant expansion programs, which 


in the average case will mean a _ three- 


fold multiplication of existing facilities 
in order to achieve the Army and Navy 








When Ford officials first inspected 


the Pratt & Whitney airplane en- 


quotas announced earlier this month 
(BW—Augl040,p17). 

Announcement of the Administration 
policy permitting producers of defense 
requirements to write off new plant con- 
struction in five years (page 15) greased 
the way, but the industry’s action none- 
theless gave the lie to allegations that 
the “lobby” holding 


out for vast profits, because it was taken 


aircraft has been 


before Congress set the rates for excess 
profits taxes or established amortization 


schedules. Also, Congress has not yet 


taken any steps to repeal the Vinson- 
Trammell act, limiting profits to 8% 
on aircraft. Plane builders hold this 


limitation unfair, since profits, computed 
on the gross, are actually halved when 
taxes and government accounting costs 
are deducted. 

The decision to push ahead with new 





Wide World 


in Hartford, last week— 
Mead, director of the 


Conn., 
George J. 


gine, as negotiations for its produc- 
tion by Ford got under way, they 
paid high tribute to Pratt & Whit- 
ney production methods and tooling 
—and expected they would be dupli- 
cated in the Ford factory if the deal 
went through. Looking over the en- 
gine at the Pratt & Whitney plant 


plane and engine division of the Na- 
tional Defense Commission; Freder- 
ick B. Rentschler, chairman, United 
Aircraft Corp.; Edsel Ford, presi- 
dent, Ford Motor Co.; Eugene E. 
Wilson, president of United Aircraft; 
and Charles Sorensen, general man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Co 


Bu sines s u eek 


fugust 3] 


plant construction is all the m 


markable because the expansion 


undertaken on the strength of 
to come, rather than on the basis « 


for the 
not be forthcoming in full quantity 


tracts actually in hand, 
Congress ends the conscription 
and the $5.000.000,000 dd: 
apprapriation measure 


enacts 


Projected floor-space increases 
be accomplished in time to prever 
Present cal 


The scl 


shortage of facilities 
is being rapidly absorbed 
of August announce 
Defense Knudsen 
for 895 planes—396 for the Arm 
Navy, 236 for Britain. 84 for othe 
174 


unclassified 


deliveries, as 
Commissioner 


eign governments, for comm 


airlines, and 5 


Financing Not Standardized 


The expansion plans are all si 
enough, but 
(Curtiss) will go ahead now 


only one manufact 
with 
struction sufficient to permit its a 
the 
assigned to it at present in the air 
the Def 
Advisory Commission. Thus far, the 


ing ultimate 


production 4g 


procurement program of 
pansion programs are not character 
by any standardized pattern of finan 

First and largest plan announce: 
that of Curtiss-Wright 


subsidiary, the company has obtaine 


For its airp ‘ 


Reconstruction Finance Corp 
ment of $51,000,000. The added capa 
will enable Curtiss to boost its 


com 


hae K 
to an estimated $500,000,000. Shipm« 

in June were at the rate of $10,000.0 
per month, their largest on record. O 
for Curtiss 
total at least 3,791 planes with an opt 
the $51,000.01 
reported earmarked 

future expansion of the already enlarg 
Buffalo & St. Louis plants 


dive 


ders scheduled are said 


for as many more. Of 
$34,000,000 is 


where fig 


ers, bombers, trainers, and tra 


ports are being built—and a new pla 
probably at Columbus, Ohio. Anot! 
$15,000,000 of the amount is for lab 
materials, expenses, al 
$2,160,000 


and other 


for subcontractor expansi 


Subsidiary Gets Funds 


Even larger plant increases have be: 
set for Curtiss-Wright’s engine-maki 
Wright Aeronautical Cor 
The home plant in Paterson, N. J., 
increased from 1,000,000 to 2,300,000 s 


subsidiary, 


ft last spring, and the proposed pla 
near Lockland, Ohio, will add 1,000.00 
200-acre The O| 
plant will employ 12,000 to 15,000 wor! 
ers. The RFC has earmarked $92,000,000 
for this project but probably only abo 
$37,000,000, including $8,000,000 in m 
chine tool orders, will be 


sq. ft. on a plot. 


for 
plant. The remainder will be available f 


used 


working capital and other purposes, b 


probably will not all be used as it 
expected that contract advances wi 
soon be made available by the Wa 


Department. Completion is expected 


este i 
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; hee onths. Capacity of the new plant 
1.000 engines per month yr 
[his program was announced while ha le 

\ t was still negotiating with Stude OU trre ZA icc Z 

aker Corp. to act as a subcontractor le &, 
iN « supply of parts. The volume of cla ct? utae Ai. 

husiness Was expected to range 7} JOA OE 

de {ens tween $10,000,000 and $30,000,000 Guest 2k RICK 

wnnually. This method of enlisting auto Ww AE ons HOTEL 

motive industry participation in_ the MANA on onlo 
. jircraft program differs markedly from 
a} that adopted by the other large manu 
tacturer of air-cooled engines, the Pratt 
& Whitney division of United Aircraft caUILONb 

Corp. Private capital in the amount of OUTSIDE CON T ~ OL 
1 #12.000,000 will be spent in enlarging | 
‘ the Pratt & Whitney Hamilton Stand- IN G | a ~ 0 N S 4 imeae 
nercia ard Propeller divisions at East Hart S AV E S TS C0 ST N 
> ford to an engine capacity of 1,500 
yer month. The present Pratt & Whitney A M 0 N TH py N D A H A LF ' 


vlant has been expanded twice before 
the past year, and the new addition 


vill increase the fac tory to about 1.500, 
i ih, Ww) sq ft 


Ford License Expected 








4 scyen © ~ ' 
ircraft J At the time of the announcement of Sees. os 
elens this plant increase, it was expected that Deer SYFS 
he ey uiditional production, enabling Pratt & 
er Whitney to satisfy its quota require | 
n nent, would be provided by a liberal : 
“¢ censing arrangement with the Ford 
‘plane Motor Co. for the manufacture of 1,650- 
ned a p. Double Row Wasp engines. The re ' 
n ported licensing fee of $1 an engine 
ma vould be hardly even a_ gesture, for : 
cklog Pratt & Whitney has invested many i 
nents thousands of dollars developing this en 
0,000 gine ' 
0) United’s airplane manufacturing di- ' 
id vision, Vought-Sikorsky at Stratford, ' 
pt Conn., will spend $3,000,000 of private 
Cnn apital to double its productive capacity 
| fo \fter all expansions are completed, ' 
irged United will employ in all divisions about | 
ght 18.000 to 20,000 workers 
res Other RFC commitments include $10, 
rant 500,000 for the Boeing Aircraft Co. for i 
ther expansion of its parent plant at Seattle ) 
ub birthplace of the Flying Fortress) and Ts ' 
al ts Stearman Division at Wichita, Kan.., = — ms ; - HOTEL GIBBONS, DAYTON, OHIO 
si vhere primary training planes are being | 
| out in large numbers, Two-thirds Tue ABILITY of the Weatherstat to pay for itself in a month and a half of 
, 3 ec money © ill be used at Seattle, and operation, is, of course, unusual and does not happen in every case. But this 
* a emainder at Wichita experience is indicative of the tremendous fuel saving ' 
* , ~ Further RFC Negotiations and greater degree of comfort that can be accomplished 
x with this outside temperature control, which responds | 
Ny ; = I the accessory manufacturing group, to the effects of sun, wind and outside temperature. It will 
la fr in RE . commitment of $1 7,000,000 was pay you to investigate the possibilities of this unusual 
a - , P to the Bendix Aviation < 0. for control system for your building. Write for bulletin W1 
“ ‘ | extension and machinery Fairchild Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2728 
= Aviation Co. has also been negotiating Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
won _ RFC, as have various accessory and Company owned branches in forty-nine other cities. 
OU m specialty manufacturers 
0 ' RFC has earmarked $8,000,000 for a 
- = new plant for Packard in which Rolls 
, Rovee Merlin engines will be assembled uy | I N AY } > A i Oo F I Ss | Oo N ) > » 4 W ) > L L 
fe tested. Parts will be built in the 


b ms body plant. Capacity under this arrange- 
‘ t should be more than sufficient 


4 for the present 9,000 engines on order. 
Va \}out $100,000 has been spent on design THE OUTSIDE CONTROL THAT'S HEATED 





un iges to facilitate production The 
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RFC loan will be only a small part of 
the expansion outlay; the remainder is 
to be furnished by the British. Financing 
of this type takes the form of a 4% 
loan and a 5 year repayment period 

To facilitate this lending, RFC last 
week set up the Defense Plants Corp 
and the Defense Supplies Corp. The 
former has been examining the require 
ments of new manufacturers to facilitate 
their financing programs. The latter is 
a service company for the Army and 
Navy. It has a $50,000,000 authorization 
for purchase and storage of high grade 


aviation gasoline. 


Similar to Powder Plants 


Government ownership and construc- 
tion of some aircraft plants will follow 
the precedents established in the erec- 
tion of the du Pont and Hercules smoke- 
less powder plants. The War Depart 
ment has $95,000,000 for direct financing 
of aircraft plants, for use at the discre 
tion of the President. In this method of 
expansion the government pays the full 
cost of construction and equipment. The 
operating manufacturer receives a lease 
for $1 per year and a fixed annual fee 
for the duration of the production con 
tracts. This arrangement bears some re 
semblance to the British “shadow” fa 
tory system. North American Aviation’s 
$6,500,000 expansion at Dallas, Tex., 
appears to be taking this form. It will 
apparently be operated under lease from 
the War Department on a fixed fee basis 
\ contract for 700 trainers aggregating 
$11,335,631 has been awarded by the 
War Department to this G. M. subsidiary. 


Finances Not Settled 


Douglas, Lockheed, and Consolidated 

all in Southern California—have an- 
nounced expansion plans of varying 
magnitudes, but financial details have 
not been finally settled. Douglas plans to 
spend $20,000,000 for additional con- 
struction and equipment at its home 
plant at Santa Monica and its El Segundo 
Division and for a huge new plant at 
Long Beach. The present plants employ 
about 18,000 persons between them. 

Consolidated at San Diego has just 
completed additions costing $2,500,000 
and plans another structure which will 
cost $800,000. Lockheed, whose chief de- 
fense job is large quantity production of 
the high performance P-38 interceptor 
fighter for the Army, has announced ex- 
pansion preparations for its heavy load- 
ing schedule. 

Vultee Aircraft, Inc., at Downey, Calif., 
has taken over its affiliated Stinson Air- 
craft plant at Nashville, intended origi- 
nally for the production of light planes, 
and will utilize part of its capacity to 
build its large allotment of Army basic 
trainers 

Grumman Aircraft and Engineering at 
Bethpage, Long Island, is expanding to 
fill an order which calls for $7,000,000 
worth of fighters for the Navy. 
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Harris 
In the World War, tents sprang Wash. Now workers are a 
up to house workers at the Puget pouring into Bremerton. 1 
Sound Navy Yard in Bremerton, time they live in trailer ca 











Industry Outgrows Housing 


Acute shortages already exist where defense pro- 
gram has revived old plants, and more problems will arise 
when strategic plants are built in new localities. 


DereNse HOUSING and new plants and The basic fact about the defense pr 
warehouses are producing lots of talk,  gram’s impact on real estate is that 
but mostly in generalities. And generali- will take a lot of new plants and add 
ties or nation-wide statistics in the cur- _ tions to step up this country’s output by 
rent situation don’t mean a thing, be- $10,000,000,000 a year in 70,000 items 
cause real estate problems are purely Most of the new plants are as yet not off 
local, so far as their solution is concerned, the drawing boards. But extensions of 
even though they appear national in ex- factories are already cramping the dw: 
tent and importance. When Pines Win- _ ing facilities of dozens of U.S. cities 
terfront recently went out of business, its At Rock Island, IIl., the arsenal ex 
200,000 sq. ft. of modern two-story plant pects to add 8,000 new employees 

in Chicago was promptly snapped up to to build approximately 800 new hor 
vacate a building needed for Army quar- But the National Executive Committe 
termaster storage. This one usable struc- of Housing Authorities reported _|ast 
ture is probably more important in the month that prospective arsenal wor) 
defense picture than all the millions of are already refusing jobs at Rock Is 
vacant footage in the ancient textile because they do not know where t 
mills scattered throughout New England. could live. At that time only 35 Rock 
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Island dwellings were reported unoccu- 
pied Neighboring Moline is making 
{rms tractors, neighboring Davenport 
pping up plant schedules on agri- 
cultural and miscellaneous machinery. 
Throughout the Tri-City area rents are 
g and families are doubling up. 


soars 


is st 





Housing Coordinator 
Named for Defense 


Cuartes F, Pacwer, Atlanta hous- 
ing expert and real estate man, 
was appointed Coordinator of De- 
fense Housing last week. In this 
post, Mr. Palmer will represent the 
National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission and be under its direction. 
To the extent that the President 
accepts the recommendations of the 
Commission, Palmer’s voice will be 
that of the White House. 

The big job, as outlined by the 
Defense Commission, is to deter- 
mine through surveys what con- 
struction is needed and then to 
decide whether it should be under- 
taken by public or private agencies. 

A number of Congressmen have 
indicated their opposition to any 
participation by the U. S. Housing 
Authority in defense construction. 
They say private industry should 
get the call, with the aid of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. USHA, however, is 
already announcing defense hous- 
ing allocations. Clearly one of 
Palmer’s chores will be trying to 
decide where the province of one 
federal agency ends and that of 
another one begins. 

Another major task will be 
working out plans for actual con- 
struction. In this, Mr. Palmer has 
had much experience. Beginning 
his business career as a bank clerk 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1912, 
he went to Pasadena, Calif., in the 
same year and became a real estate 
salesman. Since then, except for 
service as a cavalry officer in the 
World War, he has been constantly 
engaged in one phase or another 
of housing or real estate. Since 
1921 he has been president of 
Palmer, Inc., Atlanta realtors. 

As his assistants, Housing Co- 
ordinator Palmer this week an- 
nounced the appoinment of S. M. 
Buckingham, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders and Managers; 
Herbert U. Nelson, of the National 
\ssociation of Real Estate Boards; 
Coleman Woodbury, of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Offi- 

cials; and Miles L. Colean, research 
director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund Housing Survey. 











In Hartford, Eastern airplane center, a 
local daily says the vacancy ratio in June 
was 1.2%. There were only 158 vacant 
tenements in Hartford, only 782 in 
Greater Hartford. It was then difficult 
to find monthly rents of $35 and under 

Five major airplane plants in Los 
Angeles employ 40,000, as against 19,000 
last January. All of these plants are in 
districts which already had sharp short 
ages in housing. Newer employees have 
to drive as much as 30 miles to work 

Youngstown reports a shortage so great 
that shacks are being built out of store 
box materials by 
landed jobs in steel mills. Allegheny 
County, containing Pittsburgh, reports 
fewer vacancies than at any time during 
the past ten years. Vacancies in Pitts 
burgh are 1.6%, with most of these 
vacancies in very old structures or else 
in units renting for more than 860 a 


month. There are practically no fit dwell- | 


ings available in any rent range 


Shipworkers Need Homes 


President John Green of the C.1L0. 
workers four 
called for new housing in five principal 
shipyard centers lest shortage of dwell- 
ings disrupt the national defense pro- 


shipbuilding weeks ago 


gram. His figures show less than a dozen 
vacancies, with the New York Shipbuild- 
ing yard required to employ 4,000 addi- 
tional by January. In Kearny, he claims, 
most of Federal’s 7,000 workers have to 
live from 10 to 20 miles distant or rent 
cold-water unheated flats in Kearny or 
Jersey City, when what they need is 
4-5-6 room homes at $25 to $35. 


Green also claims that Quincy, Mass.., | 


needs 2,000 units for the Fore River 
yard’s 8,000 people—in which belief the 
local real estate board concurs; Quincy 
has grown from 48,000 in 1920 to 85,000 
in 1940, and the shipyard’s force is to be 
doubled within the next year or two. 
Chester, Pa. (Sun) and Bath, Me. (Bath 
Iron Works) are short 1,000 and 500 
units, by Green’s figures. 


Other Shortages Listed 


Newark reports a housing situation 
already worse than during the last war. 
The naval station at Key West has been 
reopened, and not a house is available 
for families of the men. Expansion of 
the air force and creation of a new train- 
ing center for pilots at Barksdale Field 
will complicate the existing shortage at 
Shreveport, where a shortage already 
exists. Newport, R. L., needs living quar- 
ters for 1,800 families. Reading reports 
“an expected increase of 1,500 additional 
workers makes the need for housing trag- 
ically apparent.” 

Six miles from Chattanooga is Fort 
Oglethorpe, expecting 27,000-40,000 reg- 
ular troops on a permanent basis, which 
would create a dire shortage of dwellings 
in town. In Corpus Christi will be a new 
$25,000,000 naval air training school 
Population increase of 50% is predicted 


squatters who have | 
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You may smile at the answer to 


this question but it’s close to literal. 
Not only ham, bacon, and pork, 
but also lard and “knuckles” and 
“feet” are among the products 


from this valuable animal 


After ham and bacon are cured, 
a problem arises in getting them 
to your table. What wrapper will 
best protect the delicious flavor? 
Patapar, because it is resistant to ) 
both moisture and grease, solves 
the problem beautifully. Patapar 
is like paper, but it has some un- 
usual properties. It is insoluble, 
and does not weaken under condi- 
tions of water, grease, boiling, 
freezing. 


Does this set you to thinking? 





Can Patapar be just what you 
need to solve a problem 
in your business? 


It is made in many sizes, weights, 


and finishes, and is furnished in 
sheets or rolls. If you would like 
samples of Patapar, write us on 
your business letterhead and de- 
| scribe the use you have in mind. 


PATAPAR 


Reg. U.S. Pet. Of. & For. Countries 


VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT 














| Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 

| Weat Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St.. San Francieco 
j Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 

} Headquarters for 

Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





Answer 
The Squeal! 
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Famous department store names through- 


out the country are carrying a name on their 
furniture floor that is famous for its asso- 
ciations. For the “Pendleton Shop”, sired by 
a tamous turniture manufacturer (Robert 
W. Irwin Furniture Co.) also proudly pro 
claims a famous furniture city (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan), its birthplace. 

Briefly, the Pendleton Shop is a unique 
plan for department stores which features a 
of styled rooms in “ready-to-wear” 
decorative schemes, Each room is furnished 
with Robert Irwin's Pendleton line. There 
may be as many as twenty rooms—as much 
as 8,000 feet of floor space. The store fea- 
tures the rooms and the furniture and thus a 
successful merchandising plan is born. 

The Pendleton Shop rooms have things in 
common with Irwin Furniture. Soundly 
styled and constructed, they are painted with 
Sherwin-Williams Paints just Robert 
Irwin furniture is finished with Sherwin- 
Williams Furniture Finishes. For Sherwin- 
Williams means quality in furniture finish- 
ing, just as Robert Irwin means quality in 
every phase of furniture designing, manu- 
facturing, and selling 

These two names have been companion 
names for many years. When Robert Irwin 
decided to manufacture the actual rooms in 
which this Pendleton line would be displayed, 
they also decided the paint products for those 
rooms should be Sherwin-Williams Flat- 
Tone, Semi-Lustre and Old Dutch Enamel. 
Sherwin-Williams again was in line to join 
Pendleton—Irwin—Grand Rapids! 

And while we are mentioning cities—in- 
dustrial cities in particular—let us mention 
Sherwin-Williams’ all inclusive coverage of 
the industrial finish front. Be it Grand 
Rapids and furniture, Pittsburgh and steel, 
Schenectady and electrical equipment, Tulsa 


series 


as 


and oil—it’s Sherwin-Williams and Sher- 
win-Williams Paints that do their level best 
to protect the surroundings, beautify the 
product 

What's your finishing headache? Maybe 
we can't cure it—but we have cured hun- 
dreds of others, Yours may in all proba- 
bility be right down our alley. We'd like to 


give it the well-known Sherwin-Williams 
try. Write The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio and all principal cities. 





SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 
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12 to 24 months. The city 
has already grown from 27,000 in 1930 
to 60,000 in 1940 


has its building industry even approached 


for the next 
Only in the past vear 


the point where families in the $1,200 
$1,800 bracket can afford standard hous- 
Local authorities that 
look for 


workingman 


con 


the 


ing report 


ditions almost hopeless 


ordinary 


Vavy Funds Withheld 


In San Diego, the Navy Department 


has intimated that it might start to 
build housing units for the enlisted per- 
sonnel, which will immediately be in 


creased. But the only federal money ear- 


marked for housing is U.S. Housing 
Authority’s $13,500,000. The last naval 


appropriation bill contained $250,000,000 
for USHA, but the House killed this early 
in August. The Hampton Roads region 
has had a good deal of publicity very re- 
cently for its housing shortage; Norfolk 
real estate men deplore what they call 
hysteria, report that 150 low-cost dwell- 
ing units are being completed monthly, 


and have formed with naval officers and 


the Association of Commerce a Joint 
Service Housing Committee to handle 
the situation 


Until the industrial 
gresses much further, the only knowledge 


program pro- 
of required dwelling units or square feet 
of plant will come from bottlenecks such 
as those just listed. Washington’s policy 


favors placing strategic plants away 
from the seaboard—from Tennessee to 


the Dakotas, in multiples just big enough 
for mass production. In a word, indus- 
trial decentralization is here. 


Surplus of Office Space 


Recent 17% 
office-building space than the country is 


surveys disclose more 
now using—and a surplus of no other 


kind of A bandoned 


factories take more time and money to 


usable structures. 
remodel for making war goods than is 
building plants of 
In only one sense 
Many a 
plant can boost output by 10% to 25% 


required for new 


equivalent capacity. 
is there surplus factory space: 
before new 


in its buildings 


construction will be required, and: this 


present 


usually means there is somewhere nearly 
adequate unemployed labor at hand, and 
As extra 
warehouse space will be needed- ~many 


housed. production mounts, 


ancient factories may serve this purpose. 


Plainly, unless government controls 


are exerted to keep the lid down, build- 
ing costs will go up sharply as the coun- 


try tries to achieve a normal 10-year 


plant construction program in a year, 


and at the same time create enough 
dwelling units to house several million 


workers who migrate to staff the new 
plants. Considerable increases in rental 
levels will follow the defense orders that 
a district receives. Very possibly there 
will come a softening of house and apart- 
ment rentals in communities where such 


emigration creates vacancies. 





John 


current lumber production 
000,000,000 
75% of the industry’s capacity. 
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Channing R. Dooley, in char 


industrial relations for Socony 
uum of New York, was name: 
week to handle the coordinati: 
training of labor within indu 


He 


agencies as the National Youth 


will coordinate the work of 


ministration and the Works Prog 
Administration, and serve as lia 
man between Sidney Hillman, | 
chief of the National Defense ( 


mission, and private industry. It 


an 


jol 


of the gov 


increasingly important 


especially in vieu 
ment’s difficulty in finding ski 


workers (BW—Aug24’40,p32). 














Oil Engineers Loaned 
OIL COMPANY engineers are helping 
Army and Navy to devise storage 


tems for large quantities of 100-octan 


aviation gasoline. A special committe: 
the engineers, selected at the request 


the Assistant Secretaries of War 


Navy, conferred last week with Dr. Rol 
ert E. Wilson, who is in charge of Defens 


Commission’s Petroleum Section (a 


of the Industrial Materials 


Army-Navy Lumber 
Troop 
Navy 


way or completely planned—will requ 


and other 


construction 


HOUSING Army 


jobs—eit her 


approximately 650,000,000 ft. of lumbe 


The figure was announced last week 
W. Watzek, Jr., 
lumber section of the 
Division of the 
Advisory Commission 


heads 

Industrial 
National 
Watzek 
of the 


Ww ho 


rials 
told 
Executive Committee 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
(about 
ft.) 


is only 


Divisior 
headed by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.) . 


unce 


Mat 
Defen 


Natio 


Association tha 


approximate!) 
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The “Jeep,” 


new five-ton military tractor aver- 


Minneapolis-Moline’s 


aged 28 m.p.h. last week in a 500- 

mile run, with a five-ton howitzer in 

tow. It can climb a 40% grade, ford 
PRODUCTION 





New Rubber Synthetics 


Goodyear’s Chemigum joins 
parade. Firestone making test 
tires without a coined name. 


Ir you'VE NOTICED any recent dearth of 
news on synthetic rubber and what is 
actualiy being done to create productive 
capacity sufficient to insure an emer 
gency supply of this vital substitute, 
blame it on Washington. Criticized for 
alleged over-optimism in the joint mat- 
ters of procurement and production of 
strategic materials, the National Defense 
Advisory Commission called in represen- 
tatives of all interests connected with 
synthetic rubber a couple of weeks ago. 
“suggested” that news releases disclos- 
ing detailed information on production 
of the new chemical gums (and other 
strategics) Come only from defense head 
quarters, 
Since that time the lid has been kept 
tight, but not tight enough, of course, 
prevent the announcement of new 
utheties. Naturally, the Defense Com- 
mission isn’t trying to keep manufactur- 
from announcing new products in a 
competitive industry. Hence, this week, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. took its 
we in the parade with the announce- 


I 

ment that it is ready to go into produc- 
t “Chemi- 
gum, just as soon as a plant can be put 


; 


| on its own new synthetic, 


gether in existing buildings. Earlier in 
e month, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
i rounded up a flock of reporters to see 








a stream 40 in, deep, turn on a 20-ft 


radius. Manufactured almost en 


tirely of standard parts, “Jeeps” 
could reportedly start rolling off the 


assembly lines in 90 days. 





a whole day’s production of syntheti 
rubber tires going through the chromi 
um-plated assembly line at the rate of 


THe man (6° 


World's Fair Exhibit 

Like Goodrich’s Ameripol BU j 
Io $0. ps and Standard Oil's Ge , 
Buna and American Buty! (BU j 
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petroteun through a crack 
Nore than that cannot be sand t tin 
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sumably tis a compound of tutacs 
made from all-too-plentif wtane ga 
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new chemical rubber emerged 





Natural Rubber” 





“Equal to 
In a formal statement, Goodvear's vet 


W. Lit 


eran chairman, P 








weasel words in stating that tires of 
the newly announced chemica bher 
give superior performance to those made 
of German Buna and equal to those 
made of natural rubber In portant 
among advantages of Chemigum are its 
increased tensile strength, resistance to 


aging, abrasion, and oils, and the fact 


that it may be processed more easily 


alx ut 15 tires per hour it ts New \« rh 


than Buna, utilizing in general the same 


production methods and equipment cur 
rently in use with natural rubber It 


also has possibilities for blending with 


natural rubber, which would serve 


THE MASK.. 


You are the man whose ultimate responsibility it is to protect both 


your workmen and your company's earnings. 


For example, poorly designed welding helmets with inferior glass not 


only can cause injury to a workman's eyes, but they con also affect 






Stvle 60 Welding Hel 
met is one of more than 
300 different Industrial 
Safety Devices manu- 
factured by Willson 
Produc’s, Inc for ore 
conceivable industrial 
use and condition. 

a 


wy 
Y 
HELMETS 
GOGGLES 
RESPIRATORS 
GAS MASKS 


your earnings statement. No mon con oper- 
ate efficiently with poor safety equipment 
. he company con prosper with impaired 
production. 

Protect your investment in your men and 
in your plant by insisting on WILLSON 
Welding Helmets with the famous WILLSON- 
WELD eye protective glass. WILLSON Sofety 
Service will gladly check your present safety 
equipment without obligation. 


OOuUBLE 
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extend a limited supply of crude rubber 

It is being used in the manufacture 
of Goodyear gasoline hose, airplane 
brakes, gaskets, sealing rings, and other 
products where it has demonstrated 
definite superiority over natural rubber 

We are making tires of Goodyear 
Chemigum today in limited quantity.” 
Present raw materials are coming from 
a pilot plant which will be superseded 
by the proposed production plant of 


10,000-lb. daily capacity 


Holds Buna License 


As previously reported, Firestone is 
making its synthetic rubber and its test 
tires under a Buna license from Standard 
Oil. Strangely enough, it has adopted no 
coined name like Chemigum, Ameripol, 
Butyl, Neoprene (du Pont), Thiokol 
(Dow), Koroseal (Goodrich), being ap- 
parently satisfied for the time being to 
ride under the name and style of Fire 
stone Synthetic Rubber. It is understood 


that Firestone technicians have been 
successful in developing new compounds 
which will give performances paralleling 
those of other man-made rubbers 

Neither Goodyear nor Firestone is sell- 
ing synthetic tires through established 
trade channels, both being hesitant about 
the price premium they would have to 
charge. Goodrich, on the other hand, is 
actually selling its Ameripol (Liberty 
Rubber) tires and hundreds are flowing 
into the hands of dealers for sale to 
motorists. At present there is a premium 
of about 86 per tire, the synthetic sell 
ing for about %20, compared with a 
regular first line natural rubber 6.00 x 
16-in. tire at about $14. At present the 
new tire is made only in that popular 
size which accounts for 45% of total pas- 
senger-car tire production. 

Meanwhile Standard Oil bends every 
nerve to expand production facilities for 
Buna, Butyl, and raw butadiene which 
it expects to sell in large quantities to 
























































































MOTORIZED VEHICLES 


at Gay Sap 
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Whether you are producing automobiles, tanks, trucks, aircraft or any product involved 
in the Defense Program, you will save time and money by adopting the SPEED NUT 


System of Assembly wherever possible. 


Now is the time to eliminate old style and costly assembly methods. 

SPEED NUTS are manufactured from a high carbon spring steel and accurately heat 
treated. They hold assembly parts together for the life of the product with a double- 
locking grip that conquers vibration loosening. Over a million a day are already being 
used in all leading industries, improving products and lowering net assembly costs. 
May we ask for complete details of your assembly problems? Samples and engineering 


data will be forwarded immediately. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. e 


2047 Fulton Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED SPEED NUTS 
In CANADA: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario * IN ENGLAND: Simmonds 


Aerocessories, 





Ltd. London «* IN FRANCE: 






Aerocessories Simmonds, S. A., Paris 





synthetic rubber producers gen 
new sub-licenses have been 1 
that granted Firestone for Buy 
remains unlicensed 

As reported in June, dul 
“spending over two million dol 
year for plant additions” to 
ture more Neoprene “This me: 
du Pont is today manufactur 
thetic rubber at a higher rate 
synthetic manufacturers put tog 
1939, when about 1,700 tons we 
duced” (BW—Jun15'40.p42). G 
is expanding production capacity 
rubberlike Koroseal by erecting 
$250,000 plant at Niagara Fall. 
Rubber maintains its policy 
“various synthetics where desi 
various times in large productio 
fers not to divulge any of its p 


New Glass Licensed 
Wuen a Metnop for producing 
reflecting surfaces” on glass, an 
permitting the passage of consiv 
more light, was discovered at Mas 
setts Institute of Technology in 
practical application looked a lon 
off (BW Dec3U 38 .p S?) Mea: 
the movie, “Gone with the W 
achieved added ocular brilliance by 
projected on the screen throug! 
reflecting lenses (BW —Junl' jo 
Now M l T . seeking broader COTE TN 
ization, names National Research ( 
100) Brookline Ave... Boston, as 


and licensor of further applications 


New Corn Uses Sought 
In Ocroser, the U.S. Depart 
Agriculture will open a 12-man | 
tory at Peoria, Ill. to study the 

corn as a base for synthetic rubber 
tics, and motor fuel, with major en 
sis on the last. Critics point out 
even a 106 blend of aleohol wit! 
22 000,000,000 gal. of gasoline use: 


nually in the U.S. would call for 2.00 


000,000 gal. of the proposed corn ce 
tive, entail an investment of $250,000 
for plant, and up the annual fuel co- 
motorists about ¥700,000,000 
According to a Chicago Motor ¢ 
spokesman, farmers would get only *! 
000,000 for the corn needed = to 
that much alcohol, would have to p 
down $172,000,000 of that annually 
their share in the inflated fuel bill 


Nitrate from Old Films 


Minxneapouts, which among other th 
is an important movie-film distribu 
center, may be getting a new indus 
A suburban experimenter is seeking 
recover nitrate from the nitro-cellu 
of old films, presumably as a_ base 
more defense INT 


from film coatings will presumably 


Silver recove 


its wav into new movie films or cd 


storage at West Point 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





_ 


Prescription Bottles 

Novrerous FEATURES will mark the new 
a x Prescription Bottles soon to be 
Cork Co., 


them a “drip 


| iced by Armstrong 


1 ister, Pa. among 
pouring lip, non-slip raised lines 


d the bottles 


more space for pore 


stubbier conformation 


tron labels, 




















They will come in 


to prevent tipping 
, 


ses from 4 to 32 ounces. 


Furniture Reviver 
WHEN FURNITURE BECOMES spotted or 
ringed” from one cause or another, the 
damage can usually be repaired by an 
application of Reviva. The new liquid 
‘spot remover and tonic for marred 


comes from Mrs M. Jack- 
Sist ee New York. 


furniture” 
son's Studio, 25 W 


Chain Reflectors 

SIGNS OF ALL KINDS and sizes from house 
numbers to advertising displays can be 
“reflectionized” with the new Reflecto 
Star-Lite Co., 312 E 


Chain made by 














Market St., Indianapolis. Multiple re- 
flecting buttons come in the form of 
flexible chains ready to be mounted with 
hammer or screw driver. 


Vanishing Patch 

Ir ENGINEERING drawings, tracings, or 
blueprints are torn (or any other papers 
for that matter) 
quickly with Vanishing Patch, a mend 


ing film 


they can be mended 


applied with an _ electrically 
heated hand tool. Seal, Inc., Shelton, 
(onn., gave the name to its new product, 
because patches on tracings do not show 


on blueprints made from them. Patches 


do not become sticky in storage or un 


der the heat of a blueprinting machine 


, »- 
Produ io > 


Picendinn, New 
Low-Cost Resin 


; * 
Oil Heat for Small Homes 
Designep for the small home of up to six 
rooms, the new Miller Oil Burne pron 











“maximum high-fire 


ises to operate on a 
rating of only 0.9 gal. of No. 38 oil pel 
hour.” The Miller Co.. Meriden, Conn 
makes it to operate at high fire only when 
the thermostat calls for heat: at other 
times it keeps going on a small oil-fired 
pilot flame. A new anti-flood safety de 


vice resets itself automatically 


Fluorescent Diffuser 


lo sorren the light from a bare fluores 


cent tube, shap on a r-F<” plastic 
fluorescent channel), manufactured by 
Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Washington 
Blwd., St. Louis, in five colors—white, 


light blue, vellow, pink, or pale green 


Cone Filler 

WHen ICE CREAM is dispensed with the 
Feller Ice Cream Scoop, new product of 
Feller Cone Scoop Co., 182 Market Ave 
S.. Canton, O., a cone of ice cream slides 


point down into an ice cream cone 


Automatic Tire Mounter 
Hookep to the regular air chuck used for 


tires, the new Alemite Tire 


inflating 








Mounter, developed by Alemite Division, 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, will do 
its job in about 10 seconds. When com- 
pressed air is applied, a patented shoe 
flips the tire bead over the rim without 
pinching the tube or scuffing the casing 
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MAY CLICK IN 
YOUR BUSINESS 


IT HAS ALREADY 
CLICKED IN MANY 
INDUSTRIES 


SOME APPLICATIONS OF VINSOL 
THAT HAVE PROVED PROFITABLE: 


Asphalt emulsions—In four years Vinsol has become 
best known slow-break emulsifier — used in mil 
lions of gallons 


Hord-pressed board — Vinsol is selected for dependable 
uniformity, color, and tor less dimensional change 
in board 


Electrical insulation —High dielectric strength of 
Vinsol plus resistance to 2,000,000 volt impulses 


account for remarkable insulating properties 


Masonry coment—.1% to .3% Vinsol gives bulking 
action of 10-154 Mortar resists moisture and 
tendency to effloresce 

Just as interesting and important have been im 
provements by Vinsol in paints, varnishes, lac 
quers, stains, shellac substitutes, extenders tor 

henolic resins, impregnated paper products, 
an mee Al varnish, transformers, et 


Some valuable properties that 
make VINSOL an outstanding low- 
cost raw material: 


Insoluble in petroleum derivatives —Chemists know 
how vnusual and important this is in protective 
coatings, plastics, and other products 


Excellent electrical chorocteristics — At 85 break - 
down is above 20,000 volts; power factor ranges 
from 0.5% at 25°C. to 15.2% at 103°C., dielex 
tric Constant from 2.81% to 6.59% 

Non-setting pulverized form—60% passes 200 mesh 
screen; 100% passes 30 mesh Does not set or 
cake under normal temperature and humidity 

Easily esterified—With glycerin, ethylene glycol, di- 
ethvlene glycol, etc., Vinsol yields resins of value 
in lacquers and varnishes 

Easily saponified — Produces emulsions of extreme 
stability —valuable in asphalt emulsions 

Other importent — Dark-colored; dark red 
by transmitted light; chemically and physically 
stable; melts at about 115°C; acid number, 93. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER: tell us how much 


Vinsol you need for trial. 





Naval Stores Department 
BERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


16 CURPORATED 4 
928B Market St., Wilmington, Del 
We need........ pounds of Vinsol i 
for testing. 

Send me a descriptive booklet 


AGREE s 6c cccccvcesscce — 
*Ree. U. 8. Pat. OF . by Hercules Powder Company 
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Latest figures from the Fe 
serve make it clear that the ; 
MA R K K TING arrived at their estimates la 
projecting their current rate of 
ment into the future. Departn 
sales in recent weeks, have 
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ning 7% above a year ago. 
After hitting their recessio: 
mid-1938, department store sal: 


Department Store Gains Expected ines aia 


touched a_ post-depression yx 

Merchants look for 7% rise over last year in fall‘ — engage for 

. ’ . és year 1939 was 5%. us spri 

and Christmas trade, which merely means continuance Of business slump caused departm 
sales to fall off, but they held 8 
last year for the first quarter, 
above for the half. If trade this 
Recentty the National Retail Dry tant fall and Christmas seasons. The con- Christmas runs 7% ahead of la 


present improvement. Defense payrolls to be felt. 


Goods Association asked its department sensus of the merchants, reporting from highs, it will mean that business 
store members to estimate what their all over the country, was that trade good indeed. Yet there is a sou 
business would be like in the all-impor- would run about 7% ahead of last year. for the belief that the optimis 
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(MAP WITH DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


y from Reserve district to Reserve district. Some areas _ 
Sn ae ane 
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“HARD” GOODS INSTEAD OF “SOFT” —A STUDY IN CONSUMER PREFERENCE 


(1939 = 100, seasonally adjusted) 
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Statistics on what people spend their money for aren't 


“hard” 


called 


ie rchandise 


furniture, retrigerators, 





too complete, but usually the trend can be inferred washing machines, and radio sets. And the trend of 

from a few key indicators. Thus, the big gain in auto- department store sales suggests that “soft” goods 

mobile sales this year suggests a strong demand for so- clothing, shoes, and sheets—aren't so active 

mates of department store merchants are = running near the record year of 1936 in the outlook, workers have felt rela 

well-tempered And refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and tively free to take on longer-term com 
radio sets are selling at rates to exceed mitments. One of the obvious maieators 


that Ameri 
can consumers are apt to be influenced 


Though merchants know 


in their buying by what happens in 
Europe, they also know that the average 
(merican’s wallet is better filled than 
at any time since 19387. National de 


fense has expanded employment and 
payrolls, and right now purchasing power 


is at its best level since 1929 


Purchasing Power Is Up 4% 
that national in 
come does not come any where near the 


1929 S81.611.000,000; in 


It’s true, of course, 


standard of 
fact, it may not quite reach the &70.262,- 
1937. But prices 


living—are 


00,000 achieved in 
and the cost of down con 
siderably from the ‘29 top The net re 
sult is that a dollar in a shopper's purse 
today will go much farther than a 1929 
dollar. All things considered. purchasing 


power is about 4° better than in 1929 


and 1% better than in 1937. 
All of which means that the volume 
of goods—the actual quantity—that 


moves over department and general re 
tail counters this fall and winter ought 
Thus far, 


favored the 


to be levels. 


close to peak 


recovery seems to have 
hard” or durable consumer goods. Con 
eivably, it is now time for the “soft” 
lines to begin catching up. 

Because of their semi-luxury character, 
“hard” goods are normally highly vola 


‘ 


ile in their sales swings. In 1938, pas- 
senger car sales dropped off 470 from 
1937, refrigerator sales tumbled 46°. 


ind washing machine sales slipped 31% 


The counter-action has been similarly 


violent. Automobiles are now running 


0% ahead of last year, and are within 


10% of 1987, Washing machine sales are 


their all-time annual peaks 


Sales of non-durable consumer goods 


have shown a tendency to be erratic, both 
by months and areas (see accompanying 


charts). Sales figures in most of the 


“soft” lines are fragmentary, but manu 
facturing statistics show that such major 
industries as cotton textiles, woolens and 
worsteds, and shoes have not kept pace 
with the industries 
Retailers 


stocks in those lines in large quantities 


upturn in heavy 


have not been replenishing 


There simply has not been an urgent 
consumer demand during the early 
months of the vear 

General retailers expect Labor Day 


to usher in 1940's new sales era in those 


Phey 


both the spring and summer for the poor 


lines blame bad weather during 


showing, particularly in men’s and 


women’s apparel Given any sort of a 


chill in the air. they expect to do a 


bumper volume in overcoatings and 


heavy suits. In terms of dollar volume 


they won't approach 1929, but they may 


easily exceed 1937; and in quantity of 
goods, they possibly will exceed even 
1929. 


Instalment Sales Boom 


Contributing to the boom in durable 
that 
estimated to be at an all-time 


goods is the fact instalment sales 
are now 
high. The normal 


sales to fall off during a business slump 


pattern is for time 


when purchasers become more cautious 


and terms stiffer—and to rise with re 
covery. That pattern has a tendency to 
aggravate ups and downs in hard mer- 


chandise 


With national defense a potent force 


of this is the sharp expansion of FHA 


loans which has accompanied the stead 
rise in residential building. This tend 
ency to buy desirable consumer goods 
undoubtedl|s vill continue B if in the 
meantinn as the preparedness progran 


empioved 


Phat, and 


} ' ' I] ' 
Iw MOST A payvrar . persotis newis 


will turn first to necessities 


the ordinary wear and tear on clothes 
and other perishable items, will tend to 
boost the demand for “soft™ goods 


Macy's Branches Out 


Big New York department 
store establishes first “Star Item™ 
unit in Syracuse. 


U.S. RETAIL CIRCLES were excites 


not surprised this week when New York 


City’s R. H. Maev & Co., Ine world’s 
largest department = store’ announced 
plans for opening its first) branch in 
Svracuse, N. ¥ For some time now, 


Macy's has been sniffing around with a 


outlets not too 


Only 


view to acquiring new 


far from home base unexpected 


angle is the location picked for the ni 


tial jump. It had previously been re 


ported that Macy's was starting out in 


the Bronx, near the Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Co.'s new medium-cost hous 

ing development (BW-——Jul2?"40.p2? 
Macw's has long controlled three large 


subsidiary stores: L. Bamberger in New 
ark, Davison-Paxon in Atlanta, and 
Lasalle & Koch in Toledo. But 
were bought up as going concerns and 
have differed from Macy's on many basic 
for example, all three continued 


these 


policies 
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Pe 
. 


When will my shipme 


A 


to allow charge accounts. The new 


branch will be known as “Macy's of 
Syracuse,” will deal only in cash, and 


eliminate unnecessary services in order 
to capitalize on the “guaranteed savings” 
which has been Macy's by-word. As with 
its other subsidiaries, Macy's will be care- 
ful to 


identify the new branch with the Syra- 


select local personnel so as to 


cuse community 


Deals Only in Soft Lines 


The Syracuse opening will mark 
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EVERY ERIE OFFICE 


IS A SERVICE BUREAU 


@Want to trace a merchandise 
freight shipment? Get a rout- 
ing in a hurry? Just call any 
Erie Office. For every office 
is acomplete Service Bureau. 


You can get quick answers 
to your questions —on car- 
load or less-than-carload 
freight. On import, export, 
or inter-coastal shipments. 
On rates and service. On 
pick-up and delivery. In fact, 
any transportation problem. 


The new Erie teletype 
system, recently installed be- 
tween principal points on 
the railroad, speeds up the 
handling of all train infor- 
mation, makes possible quick 
answers to your questions. 


When you want transporta- 
tion information, just call Erie. 










4 
TRAVELING BETWEEN 
/ NEW YORK AND CHICAGO? 
f Travel the scenic Erie for a 


smoother ride. Modern air-conditioned 
equipment. Served-right. priced- 
right meals. 
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Macy’s first experience with a small out- 
let. In its home store Macy’s has bragged 
of the huge sales volume which has made 
lower prices and customer savings pos 
sible will 
the advantage of the mother-store’s huge 


“Macy's of Syracuse” have 
purchases and economical private brands, 
the 
smaller unit can turn over enough dollars 
to deliver the 
refunded.” 
store will deal only in soft goods, offer- 


but observers wonder whether 


famous “6% saving, or 
your money The Syracuse 
ing items which have proved themselves 


Macy’s in New York. 


plan is to use the mother 


best-sellers in 
Long-term 
store as a laboratory, call the branches 
“Star 
Macy's familar red star 

The trade wonders why Macy’s has 


Item  Stores”—capitalizing on 


gone so far afield in its first branch ven- 
ture. Idea behind opening new outlets 
was to be within more convenient reach 
familiar with 
One explanation is that Macy’s 


of customers already 
Maev’s 
policies, tailored to fit the needs of econ- 
would 


omy-minded — metropolitanites, 


meet less in the suburbs into 


which other and swankier New York de- 
partment stores have expanded than in 


response 


an industrial city like Syracuse. 


Rubber Industry Busy 


War provides shot in the 
arm which may offset tire-price 
difficulties of past year. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT in 
giving the rubber industry a shot in the 
arm that may offset a clouded profits 
outlook. admit that 
much of the activity is war-spurred and 
might terminate abruptly if hostilities 
were ended. Direct sales of tires and rub- 
ber goods for military use are not so 


business is 


Trade observers 


large in terms of dollar volume, but they 
are important enough to be one of the 
factors which is helping to maintain the 
current tempo 

For the first six the trade 
shipped 30,200,000 tires, an increase of 
13.1% over the first half of last year 
(best sales vear in a decade). Most of 


months, 


the tire pickup is in original equipment 
sales to auto makers, but even the re- 
placement market absorbed 3% more 
casings than in the 1939 period. 
Estimates of this year’s total tire busi- 


ness have been revised upward to 55,- 


Business W eek 


fugust ) 


000,000 to 
with the 
vear 


56,000,000 units 
57,600,000-unit peak 
Tire prices are down and 
1, but there has 
sales pressure with the result 


since last Nov 
ent trends are expected to 
through the fourth quarter. Th: 
been the usual “bargain” sales 
year, instead of slashing prices « 
lines, the major firms have pla 
tires below their top lines to n 
competition of the private brand 
such as chain stores, mail order 
and service stations 

The effects of lower prices and 
phasis on third- and fourth-line oth 
ings were reflected in slashed pr: 
ported in the six months’ state: 
major firms 


Goodyear Has Profit Gain 


Only Goodyear among the B 
had a profit gain for the first half 4 
as compared with the 1939 period. | 
firm's net was $4,124,892—up mo 
%500,000 and equal to $1.22 a « 
share compared to 96¢ a year ago. |) 
last 
been initiating a 


ing the 10 months, Goodyea 
program of stre 
ing its merchandising 
United States Rubber, 
the sales of recently acquired F 
the first 
vear sales in its history with profits « 


consoli 


time, showed the highest 


to 94¢ per share compared to 81.18 
vear ago. Firestone earned 60¢ per 
mon share in contrast to 75¢ a vea 
and Goodrich earned 26¢ compared 
$1.61. 

With tires priced 12% to 14 
the lists of a year ago, the industry 
felt higher raw material and product 
costs. Crude rubber during the first six 
months averaged 6% higher in pric 
19% 


a year ago. 


cotton higher than the averages 


Sales of hose, belting, tubing, and t!» 
multitude of items used by industry 

well ahead of a year ago. Proverbia 
the index of 
sales has been an accurate barometer of 


mechanical rubber go 
general industrial activity and the « 
look continues good. 
Meanwhile, with the 
winding up its busiest tire-sales pet 


trade curre 
production lines are preparing for 
annual fall pickup in original equipn« 
orders concurrent with the productior 


new car models. 


Chains Back Apple Juice 
A new way to make up for lost exp 
markets has been devised for U.S. ap 


growers. National Association of C! 
Drug Stores is sponsoring an ap 


squeezer which will make the juice ay 
able at soda fountains by the first of ! 
year. Only the best and juiciest app 
will be used, and the only hitch see 
to be that there’s no way to make 

juice turn to hard cider in the squeez 
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Film Trust Truce Near 
Five companies agree to 
sign consent decree in which main 
{rnold objective is compromised. 


BW 


filed a 


Jul3av’ BS pl 7). 
antitrust 


[Two YEARS AGO 
| man Arnold 


against eight major motion picture 


civil 


anies. In going after the movie in 
trv, the Department of Justice was 


erately attempting to popularize its 


antitrust drive 
This week the case, which never came 
trial. seemed near settlement. Five of 
eight companies were ready to sign 
a consent decree with the government: 
and the other three companies were ex 
pected to fall in line eventually. But 
is little evidence that the vast 


liens of movie-goers have heard of 
the suit, or that they give a hoot about 
Nor does it seem that the government 


scored the victory it was after 


The principal charge in the depart- 
ment’s suit was that five producer com 


Paramount, R-kK-O, 
Bros., Twentieth Century 


through ownership of theaters, 


pal ies Loew's, 
Warner 
Fox 
nave 


out of business 


and 


been driving independent exhibitors 


These are the five com- 


panies who have now agreed with the 
government on a consent decree. And 


the decree makes no mention of the pro 
from their 
not to ex 


ducers divorcing themselves 
agree 
tend theater for a three-year 


period. Thus the government comprom- 


theaters; only that they 


holdings 


ised what had been considered its major 


objective 


Blind Booking Prohibited 


Major provisions of the decree deal 
with the long disputed question of block 
booking—a practice which independent 
exhibitors bewail on the ground that it 
“dogs” to ob 
Under 
the deal, producers will be forbidden to 


forces them to take many 
tain the few pictures they want 


sell more than five pictures in a group 
“Blind” booking will be prohibited 


The three companies Universal, 
United Artists, and Columbia which 
have not reached agreement with the 


government theater chains 


They declined to sit in on the consent 


operate no 
decree consultations. The other five com- 
panies insisted on a clause releasing them 
from the agreement, the 
join by June 1, 1942 

In New York last week, the Depart- 
ment of Justice successfully finished off 


; 


unless others 


o other antitrust cases. These were 
holdovers from the consent decree of last 
spring (BW 
manufacturers producing 65% 


it of 


mtainers agreed to refrain from price 


{pr27’40.p15) in’ which 
of the out- 
corrugated fiberboard shipping 
fixing, production restriction, and other 
! onopolist ic 

With the signing of the decree, the de- 
partment dropped prosecution of most 


practices 





of the defendants, but continued against 


the Stevenson Corp 
the 


“because the gov 


ernment believes activities of this 


concern warrant more severe prohibitions 
and penalties ” The department secured 
those penalties last week when Judge 


Gaston Louis Porterie fined the Steven 


son Corp. $10,000, and Charles Steven 


son, president, and C. H. Ferris, em 
ployee, $2,000 each 
In Washington last week, another 


government price-fixing case culminated 


when the Federal Trade Commission 
ordered major hardwood charcoal pro 
ducers to cease and desist from prac 
tices in restraint of trade. The order 



















directs Hardwood ( har Nia t 
facturers Charcoal Down 
Chemical, and Tennessee E; ( D 
to cease mamtaming it 
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DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY PRICES 
PROTECTION FENCE 





ON 


© 





COPPER-BEARING Interlocking Fence is both 
“hot-dipped"’ and galvanized for two-way rust 


rotection! Permanent, lowest-cost-per-year 

_ money by buying DIRECT-FROM-FAC- 
TORY. FREE ESTIMATES. Expert erection 
service available now! Dept. 940 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO., Morton, Illinois 











BRANCH PLANTS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


can be established by a well known American cor 
poration whose record of establishing independ 
ently financed branches has been noted in 
Business Week Inquiries invited 


80-292, Business Week 
830 West 42 St New York City 











Now 


BLACK CORE 


TOILET TISSUE 





TOILET TISSUES 





| Will Buy or Invest 
In a Business 


I will buy or invest in a business 
doing from $50,000 to $500,000 an- 
nually, provided its character is 
such that I can also invest my in- 
terest, enthusiasm and demonstrat- 
ed knowledge of sales and promo- 
tional work. 

I am an individual approaching 
middle age, of independent means, 
who seeks an absorbing interest 
as much as a sound, legitimate bus- 
iness. I may find my objective: 

(1) In an established business 

requiring the stimulus of new 

ideas as well as financial backing; 

(2) In a new industry past the 

experimental stage that needs 

aid to realize its possibilities. 

The business should be capable 
of handling from a Boston head- 
quarters. 


W-284 .. . Business Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Market Receptive to New Of ferings 


Although investors are cautious, all important 


recent flotations have succeeded, which augurs wel! for 


industry’s defense financing. Change in law helps. 


INpustTRY’s NEED for new money, much 
of it to pay for national defense expan- 
sion, is becoming an increasing factor in 
the financial markets. And, as defense 
orders get out of the blueprint 
and into the shop, investment bankers 
and commercial banks assume that they 
will be called upon to provide funds. 

The last few days have seen a burst 
of activity around the bond houses. Ten 
days ago a Morgan Stanley & Co. syndi- 
cate marketed $22,150,000 of Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. bonds. This week 
a group headed by Smith, Barney & Co. 
sold nearly %6,400,000 worth of com- 
mon stock in Warner & Swasey Co. and 
$25,000,000 of Celanese Corp. deben- 
tures were placed by a Dillon, Read- 
Glore, Forgan group. 

These and other recent offerings have 
provided a pretty broad test of the mar- 
ket’s receptiveness. They have been 
made during periods of stock market 
lethargy and of constantly threatening 
events abroad. Yet every offering of the 
last two months, both of bonds and 
stocks, has been put on the market 
successfully. 


stage 


Prices Made Attractive 


Investors have been cautious, and 
why shouldn’t they be? To meet this, 
the bankers have taken unusual care to 
make prices of new securities attractive. 
There have been cases of “backing up” 
in the secondary market with prices off 
a shade from the offering figure, but 
apparently there has not been an im- 
portant recent instance of a syndicate 
failing to dispose of all its securities at 
the quotation originally set. 

This record, under prevailing condi- 
tions, is regarded as highly encouraging. 
Moreover, future offerings should be 
substantially aided by the amendment 
to the federal statutes doing away with 
the compulsory 20-day “quarantine” 
which new issues have had to undergo. 

Dow Chemical Co. this week became 
the first to register new securities under 
this amendment. The company pro- 
poses to raise $25,000,000 for expansion 
(particularly in production of magne- 
sium). It wants to sell $15,000,000 of 
debentures through a Smith, Barney 


syndicate, and plans to offer about $10,- 


000,000 of new common stock t 
shareholders. 

This program of Dow’s will 
efficacy amendmer 
leaves the length of the “qua 
up to the SEC. Facts and figures 
chemical company are a matter o/ 
record. The financial communit 
that securities of such concerns 
need the scrutiny that the old 
waiting period was designed to 


Delay Is a Handicap 


If the SEC elects to go throug 
legal details of the Dow financing 
time and then tells the bankers 
ahead with the offering, it will 
evidence that 
to render real help in speeding uy 
financing. That’s important in times 
these because delay handicaps the 
rowing corporation in trying to ar 
It also ha 
icaps underwriters in trying to cat: 
best market conditions. 

Right now it looks as though the 
ernment will put up a good bit of 
money for 


of the new 


} 


t 
the commission pri 


sale of securities at a price. 


American industry's plant 
expansion. Then, when there is inventor 
to be bought and payrolls to be 
working capital will have to be rais 
It is generally agreed that the banks 
ean and gladly will supply a good part 
of the required funds. More permanen' 
accommodations, 
sirable in many cases, and that’s w 
the bond men come in. 


however, will be 


C.1.0. in Wall Street 


Bank & Brokerage Em- 
ployees lose first NLRB election 
but closeness of vote causes a stir. 


THE FIRST ELECTION ever held in the his 
tory of Wall Street to determine if en 
ployees of a brokerage firm wanted unio! 
representation for collective bargaining 
ended in defeat for the union. But 
vote was so close that the union member: 
plan a further campaign and broker 
look on apprehensively. 

Dullness of markets for the past fe» 
months admittedly has resulted in lo--es 
for almost all brokerage houses; it’s a 
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feast or famine business. Some firms re- 
duced salaries, others inaugurated scotch 
weeks (time off without pay), while still 
others laid off workers with promises of 
re-employment when things pick up. The 
Bank & Brokerage Employees Union, 
Local 96, U.O.P.W.A. (CIO), meanwhile, 
was busy signing up clerks, runners, 
tenographers, bookkeepers, and _ teleg- 
raphers. 

\ few weeks ago the union claimed 
that a majority of Newburger, Loeb & 
Co. employees were members. It asked 
the right to act as sole bargaining agent 
in demanding salary increases, severance 
pay, seniority rights, and regular promo- 
tion methods. 

Union claims that its in- 
cluded many employees from other large 
brokerage firms and banks made of New- 
burger, Loeb the guinea pig in a closely- 
watched test case—to determine 
ceptibility of financial institutions to 
organization. 

\fter trading hours on Aug. 21 
ployees organized convoys to trek down 
the street to the NLRB offices for the 
vote. These ballots were counted last 
Tuesday with both sides confident of 
victory. When seven out of the first ten 
votes recorded were for union representa- 
tion, union observers beamed. But it’s 
the end that counts, and the final tally 
was 34-31 against the union. And if 
union claims are correct, some of its 
members voted against representation. 


members 


suUs- 


em- 


Sterling on “Black Bourse” 


Herearter, if you have financial trans- 
actions with England, you will have to 
do business at the official price for the 
pound sterling—or else the matter will 
have to clear through the “black bourse.” 

For a long time after Britain set the 
official rate at $4.02 to $4.03 for the 
pound, the authorities were satisfied to 
allow dealings in “free” sterling. The 
purchaser of British goods could turn a 
nice profit if he paid in free pounds, 
which were available at $3.50 or less 
(BW—Mar30'40.p43). Later on, the 
British began to restrict the use of free 
sterling, and finally it was outlawed 
altogether. Then the bargains 
British banknotes, which could be bought 
at $3 or less (BW—Aug17’40,p42). 

The bargain banknotes, however, were 
available in very small quantities and 
weren't of much use for business trans- 
actions. Even so, the British government 
decided to curb their use even further. 
It ruled that sterling notes could not be 
imported after Aug. 27. On Tuesday in 
New York these notes commanded $3.55 
to the pound. Next day they could be 
had for less than $3. 


were 


A Case for the SEC 


Tue Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is a stickler for full disclosure of 
material facts. Yet Ward Perrott, a 


former employee of the commission, and 
Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp., had a case 
of non-disclosure on their consciences this 
week. Mr. Perrott is now employed by 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. and Mr. 
Crowley is to leave federal service to 
take the job of chairman which he ac- 
cepted some time ago. 

This week reporters discovered that 
Standard Gas had forgotten to tell the 
public that Bernard W. Lynch, with the 
utility for some 30 years, had resigned 
as president. It came to light when Mr. 
Perrott handed newshounds a letter on a 
financial matter signed by Mr. Crowley 
as chairman and president. 

Said Mr. Perrott, “Well, we hadn't 
thought of the resignation as having any 
particular significance.” 

Incidentally, constitutionality of the 
Securities Act and of the SEC rules and 
challenged in federal 


regulations Was 
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court this week in a case growing o 
alleged failure of a San Francisco broker 
age house to report where it got part of 
its capital. The commission revoked the 
over-the-counter registration of Walston 
& Co. and suspended Vernon C. Walston, 
a partner, from New York Stock Ex 
change membership, charging that Virgil 
Giannini, a son of A. P. Giannini, had a 
controling interest in the firm 


New Light on Old Losses 


THE LUSH PERIODS are the ones that seem 
to inspire dull, pedantic literature about 
“How to Make Money in the Market” 
and wealth. De 
clining trends or dull periods seem more 


such short courses to 
proliferous of books telling amusingly 
about how to lose less money and like it 
witness Eddie Cantor's wail a few 
back 
Now 


Vvears 


W here Are the Cust 


comes 





New lasue 


as ma. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Shields & Company 





This announcement appears at a matter of record only and wt under ne 

an offering of these securities for sale or at a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securduas. The 

offering it made only by the offering prospectus, dated August 27, 1940; the offering prospectus does 

not constitute an offer by any underwriter to sell these securities in any state lo any perton lo whom ulus 
unlawful for such underwriter lo make guch offer in guch atate 


$25,000,000 


Celanese Corporation of America 


3% Debentures, due August 1, 1955 


Price 98% 


plus accrued interest from August 1, 1940, to the date of delivery 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. A complete 
list of the principal underwriters, including the undersigned, and the respecte 
amounts which they severally have underwrillen, subject to the conditions 
specified in the underwriting agreement, are set forth in the offering prospectus 


The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers Mellon Securities Corporation 
Bonbright & Company 
lecorporated 


ircumd@lancea lo be construed at 


August 28, 1940 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
lacorporated 
Fuller, Rodney & Co. 
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ers’ Yachts?” by Fred Schwed, Jr., pub- 
lished by Simon & Schuster. Schwed de- 


nies that he is a “deep thinker,” yet his 


experience as securities trader and sales 


man for the over-the-counter house of 


Edwin Wolff & Co... 


30 Broad St., since 


the hilarious °20’s furnishes material for 


an airy, yet instructive burlesque of the 


financial district. 


Schwed labels the terminology of his 


investment business an “Esperanto in- 


vented for saying nothing in a variety of 


Ways, 
“ ho is 


and he tags the speculator as one 
“shrewd in everything save that 
is constantly laying himself open to 


the possibility of being ruined.” 


calls, and 


Most valuable chapter is about puts, 


straddles. Schwed 


suggests 


that when a hot tip is received, the option 


market 


he quoted to find out if the 


learned gentlemen are wagering that the 


stock won't go so high, after all 





COMMODITIES 





Sugar Prices Rise 


But shot in arm given by 
Secretary of Agriculture is hard 
blow to “Good Neighbor” Cuba. 


LONG-SUFFERING sugar prices (BW—A 
10°40,p49) this week showed the fi 


ug 
rst 


slight signs of returning health that have 


been witnessed in a long while. 
in the arm had been administered by t 
Secretary of Agriculture in the form 


A shot 


he 


of 


a cut in quotas for those areas which are 


assigned slices of the 


American market. 


Yet it was a kick in the pants for 


Cuba. The island already has been sh 
out of most of the European markets 


ut 
to 


which it ordinarily ships, and rationing 
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of Empire supplies in Britain has 
sealed this market as well. So, » 
United States lops 136.383 tons 
mestic quotas with Cuba gi 
113,421 of the total, the good 

policy suffers accordingly. 

The reason the United States 
pass most of the quota cut off o 
is contained in the Sugar Act 
That law says that producers 
United States and its territories a 
(Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 


Islands) 


3,715,000 tons a year, and they 


sessions 
Virgin shall not be « 
to that level in February. 

Last December Secretary Walla 
mulgated his initial estimate of | 
States consumption (this estima 
the quota are one and the sa 
6,725,100 tons. This figure, it was 
out, was put relatively low to n 
for the fact that much extra quot 





No Dog Days for Industry This Year 


AUGUST USUALLY is a mighty good 
month to take things easy. The auto- 
mobile companies are shut down for 
the change-over to new models. The 
steel industry, while it waits for auto- 
motive demand to resume, slows down 
lar necessary repairs and vacations. 
From these two basic lines the tend- 
ency to relax spreads far and wide. 

But you can mark August of 1940 
down as a striking exception to that 
general rule. Everyone is well aware 
that the closed the 
month at the year’s highest level. 
And just a little checking will reveal 
that many pretty 
similar experiences. 


steel industry 


other lines had 
Brass mills are an example of un- 


usual activity. The automobile com- 


panies are taking deliveries on parts 
for new models, other domestic re- 
quirements have to be met, the Amer- 
ican armament program is calling for 
a wide variety of items, and Britain is 
clamoring for more shipments. 

The metal trade had placed actual 
consumption of copper by American 
fabricating plants in July at 
70,000 tons. But the best available 
figures now indicate that the estimate 
was far short, that it should 
been around 78,000 tons 


about 


have 
Moreover, 


the feeling is general that August 
topped July by a modest margin, 


probably reaching 80,000 tons for the 
best total since last January. 

When things are booming in the 
steel mills and in the brass mills, there 


what the over-al! 


rate of activity is for heavy industry 


isn't much doubt 


It is generally conceded that consumer 
lines haven't kept up, but the really 
striking thing is that just about the 
only spots where nothing at all has 
been happening are the nation’s stock 
markets. 

The indifference of the stock mar- 
ket to excellent industrial news has 
attributed, as usual, to the 
news from England. Photographs of 
destruction 


to be 
wrought by German 
were confined to non-mili- 
tary targets. However, the financial 
community figures that similar dam- 
age must have been done to British 
factories and supplies and communi- 


bombers 


cations—just on the law of averages 
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came into the country late in 1939 when 
quotas were suspended to stem the run- 
away price rise. 

Soon it became obvious that the esti- 
mate wasn’t low enough to prevent a 
disastrous drop in prices. Secretary Wal- 


| 


lace lopped 117,355 tons off, deducting | 


a proportionate amount for each pro- 
ducing area at home and abroad. This 
cut brought domestic and territorial pro- 
ducers down to the minimum of 3,715,000 
tons set by law. 


Prices at All-Time Lows 


Things were a little better after the | 


February reduction, but the benefits soon 
wore off. Recently sugar prices—on the 
quota-supported plateau in this country, 
and in world markets as well—have been 
at all-time lows. The State Department 
boys hated the worst way to see any 
further slash in quotas, knowing what 
it meant to Cuba, but the sugar authori- 
ties over at Agriculture finally said it 
would have to be done. 

\ little bit was taken away from the 
Philippine Islands—they were allotted 
1,036,356 tons last December, cut to 
1,003,783 in February, and 
982,441. Cuba bore the brunt, having 
been cut successively from 1,923,680 tons 
to 1,863,217 and to 1,749,796. Other for- 





now 





get | 


eign producers, whose quotas are insig- | 


nificant, now are allotted 24,125 tons. 
The present quota for 1940 of 6,471,- 
362 tons is the lowest since the system 
was instituted seven years ago save for 
one year. In 1935, the figure was put at 
6,359,261. Provisions of the present law, 
however, differ in many particulars from 
that of 1935, and the result is that Cuba 


did materially better then with 1,822,596 | 


tons for the year than in 1940 with 1,749,- 
796. To appreciate what all this means 
to Cuba, it should be borne in mind that 
the island usually produces about 3,000,- 
000 tons, sells in the neighborhood of 
1,000,000 to Europe, and counts on the 
United States to take up nearly 2,000,000. 


P. S. 


Tae Carcaco Boarp or Trape finally 
has been upheld in its disciplinary steps 
against Cargill, Inc., growing out of the 
famous corn corner in 1937. The Com- 
modity Exchange Administration, ac- 
cepting most of the recommendations of 
its referee in the case, ruled in favor of 
the board. ... Tae Department of 
Agriculture indicated this week that fed- 


eral loans to farmers for storage of sur- | 


plus corn might be 61¢ a bu... . Tnis 
country’s tin imports in the first seven 
months of 1940 totaled 57,934 tons 
against 35,275 in the same 1939 period. 
Peak consumption for the last decade 
was a little under 87,000 in 1937... . 
ENGLAND, buying many things in hectic 
fashion, has helped domestic buyers clean 
up readily available supplies of copper 
and the spot market for the red metal 
is unusually tight. 


Voney Varkets 


and the 
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This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made 
only by means of the Offering Circular. 


$22,150,000 


Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Railway 
First Mortgage 4% Bonds, Series A 


Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund Payments Unconditionally Guaranteed, 
by & ment, Jointly and Severally by 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD COMPANY and 
LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY, Lessces. 


Dated September 1, 1940 Due September 1, 1965 


——— ee 


Price 102',°%, and Accrued Interest 


The entire Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these 
Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular may be obtained in this State from 
only such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in 
compliance with the securities law of this State 


These Bonds are offered subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and subject to the condition, among others, that the order 
or orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing 
their issuance, guaranty and sale shall have taken effect 
on or prior to October 5, 1940. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION BLAIR & CO., INC. 

MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION DREXEL & CO. 

W. E. HUTTON & CO. J.J. B. HILLIARD & SON 

EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


fugust 28, 1940. 
































This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this stock for sale, oF 
as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such stock, 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus 


276,580 Shares 


THE WARNER & SWASEY COMPANY 


Common Stock without par value 


Price $23 per share 


Copees of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may legally offer this stock in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
DOMINICK & DOMINICK LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
BLYTH&CO.,INC. 


HAYDEN,STONE&CO. KIDDER, PEABODY &CO. 





August 28, 1940 
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BUILDING A NEW FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE FOR THE AMERICAS ~] 


How British participation in Washington's new Western Hemisphere program 
(see story opposite) shapes up on the map. 
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FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGON INDUSTRY 





L.S.and Canada Map Joint Defense RIGHT IN YOUR PLANT 


Program expected to include new air and naval 


bases, roads, and synchronizing of equipment, which will about...often hard to achieve. Yet, 
r : eS in every industry where wheels 
mean big business orders. Fiscal changes yet to come. turn, Socony - Vacuum “Correct 


Tue CaNapIaAN puBLIc had a shock a 
few weeks ago when defense authorities 
offered a map demonstration of how 
theoretically, at least—enemy planes 
could reach this continent from Norway 
u five hops no one longer than 800 miles 
Accustomed to thinking of trans-Atlantic 
flving in terms of the peacetime com- 
mercial route which bases at Botwood 
see map opposite) and spans the North 
(Atlantic in one 1,900-mile jump to Ire 
land, Canadians were startled into de 
manding quick action in protecting 
their Arctic coasts 

The “stepping stone” route from 
Europe as set up by one Dominion au- 
thority was: 

Bergen, Norway, to Shetland Islands 225 miles 


Shetland to Faroe Islands 225 miles 
Faroes to Reykjavik, Iceland . 483 miles 
Reykjavik to Sydproven, Greenland 797 miles 
Sydproven to Chimo, Quebec 797 miles 


Whether or not such a route is prac- 
tical for bombing attacks such as those 
on England, United States defense offi- 
cials were quick to point out the vul- 
nerability of our whole Great Lakes 
region if enemy air forces ever establish 





The Canadian-U. 8. Defense Board— 
Front row: Lt. Gen. Embick (U. 8.); 
O. M. Biggar (Can.); P. Moffatt, 
Minister to Canada; W. L. Macken- 
zie King, Prime Minister of Canada; 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of 
New York; J. L. Ralston (Can.); 
Capt. H. W. Hill (U. S.). Stand- 





Savings 





Cost reductions are easy to talk 


Lubrication” is relied upon for 
: important operating savings: 
bases in Canada’s Hudson Bay region 


It was to meet the threat of attack 7 Reduced Power Losses 
ro F side that President oosevelt ° 
om any ete Chat Sweetent Bese V Decreased Maintenance 


and Prime Minister Mackenzie King 

met a few weeks ago and agreed to set v improved Production 

up a Joint Permanent Defense Board ¥ Lower Lubrication Costs 
(below). That Board began to function 

this week, meeting first in Ottawa and More than likely,one of these same 
then starting a tour of potential air and savings may be made in your plant. 


Call in a Socony-Vacuum Engi- 


naval bases along the entire east coast 
neer...today! 


of Canada 

Experts in Ottawa and Washington 
guessed that a program would get under Socony-Vacuum 
way immediately, including (1) con 
struction of several huge new air bases 
in eastern Canada, along Hudson Bay, 
and—with full consent of London—in 
the colonial territories of Labrador and 
Newfoundland; (2) building of several 
new naval bases: (3) construction of 














military highways along both the east 
and west coasts; and (4) synchroniza 


PCNETRATING 


tion of Canadian and United States de- 
fense equipment, probably on the basis 
of American designs 





Canada, besides cooperating along 
these lines in the defense pool, has com 
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ing: Dr. H. L. Keenleyside (Can.); COLMRFLEX sive ava 
J. D. Hickerson (U. S.); Brig. J. meme yee en ation 






etc. Get full information 


TRIAL OFFER 







: C3 
Stuart (Can.); Capt. L. W. Murray ; en 
(Can.); Commander F. P. Sherman MAIL COUPON 






(U. S.): Air Commodore A. A. L F FLEXROCK COMPANY | | 
Cuffe (Can.); Lt. Col. J. T. Mace ¥ °c SiFiti Tita OPruh Sor ob 

Narney (U. S8.); Major J. 8. Gullet H oe 7 H 
(U. S.). The board met this week. ; Company - H 
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pleted its compulsory registration of all 
citizens for home defense. The Dominion 
plans a home force of 140,000 highly 
trained men in addition to the 40,000 
in active service in Britain, defense 


forces and precautionary outposts in 
Greenland and Iceland, a_ rapidly-ex- 
panded air force from men _ already 


being trained, and further mobilization 
of industry to meet defense needs. 

Industrial cooperation became effective 
this week as the Maclaren Quebec 
Power Co, agreed to release a block of 
40,000 hp. to the Aluminum Co. of 
America plant at Massena, N. Y., 
despite home demand for electricity. 

Business watched the moves with in- 
terest, knowing that both the Washing- 
ton and Ottawa governments were deter- 
mined to move speedily and that the 
new plans inevitably meant huge new 
orders for equipment in addition to 
those known to be coming already from 
Britain. What the man in the street 
overlooked was the talks going on be- 
hind the scenes for economic collabora- 
tion (page 48). They may not come out 
into the open before the elections in 
November, because they involve loans 
for Canada, plans to link the Dominion’s 
currency to the American dollar “for 
the duration,” and to readjust tariffs to 
allow a freer flow of needed war mate- 
rials between the two countries. 


Courtesy Inspection Planned 


Not all of Washington’s new extra- 
territorial defense projects are in the 
north. Military leaders of all 20 of the 
Pan American republics south of the 
Rio Grande have been invited to the 
United States in October for consulta- 
tions on inter-American defenses and 
for a courtesy inspection of our military 
establishments. 

Talks with London authorities con- 
cerned with the leasing to the United 
States of Britain’s colonial naval bases 
(see map page 44) in this hemisphere 
are continuing. 

Real concern of Washington now as 
far as Latin America is concerned is with 
economic defense. The new $500,000,000 
Export-Import Bank credit is likely to 
be available soon but it cannot come too 
soon to meet increasingly difficult busi- 
ness crises in Latin America. The United 
States has helped Mexico out of a diffi- 
cult situation by buying oil formerly 
sold to Germany and Italy (page 17), 
but coffee imports from Brazil are actu- 
ally smaller than a year ago (page 17). 


Guns Bring Butter 


Reich’s conquests fill gaps 
in its economy. Food, however, 
still causes worry despite harvests. 


| Beri (Wireless) —The end of the first 
| year of the war confirms, for victorious 
| Germans at least, the truth of Goebbel’s 
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recently expounded formula: “You 
not get cannons with butter, but 
cannons you can get butter.” 
The year’s spectacular military 
cesses have filled many gaps in 
Reich’s war economy. Poland now 
plies Germany with coal, zinc, ti 
Denmark provides butter, 
bacon; Luxembourg, Lorraine, and 
circled Sweden, iron ore; Norway, 
Holland, vegetables, butter, cheese: 
gium and northern France, 
valuable industrial plants. 


: 
To 
eggs, 


coal an 


Russian Supplies Help 


Besides these new sources of supp! 
occupied territory, southeastern Eu 
is now left with virtually no alterna 
but to sell its entire surplus of agri 
tural products, oil, and metals to 
Axis powers, and in addition is spe« 
adapting its economic structure and | 
duction program to the Reich’s to! 
tarian pattern and requirements. 

Russian supplies, although perhaps | 
ging somewhat behind the sanguine « 
pectations of last winter, have never! 
less helped to relieve the pressure of | 
British blockade. 

But nothing has added more impor- 
tantly to the Reich’s industrial war chest 
during the last year than the stocks of 
oil, metals, cotton, wool, and rubber 
which fell into German hands when the 
various regions in western Europe co!- 
lapsed before the Hitler Blitzkrieg. 

With this tributary war economy on a 
scale unknown in the world’s history, the 
Reich enters the second war year wit! 
greatly expanded industrial capacity and 
with reserves and current supplies of es- 
sential materials smaller in only a few 
lines than in September, 1939, when the 
war began. Also, the 2,000,000 war pris- 
oners and foreign workers who are em- 
ployed now in German agriculture, 
mines, and industry have relieved the 
acute shortage of manpower. And termi- 
nation of the land war has reduced the 
expenditure of mass munitions. 


Danish Supplies Will Decline 


Informed opinion in Berlin looks on 
the food situation with less confidence 
than on the supply of raw materials for 
industry, even though the grain and 
vegetable harvest this year is believed to 
be large enough to maintain present 
scanty rations of essential foodstuffs for 
another year. Shortage of secondary food 
products probably will be more serious 
next winter. Danish supplies of fats and 
meats are bound to decline owing to the 
impossibility of importing fodder fer the 
great Danish dairy industry. 

New clothing ration cards for 1941 
have just been issued. The number of 
ration checks which must be surrendered 
for woolen goods is greater than a year 
ago, indicating acute shortage. Cotton 
rations are also reduced slightly, but 


rayon supplies are apparently at least 
equal to last year’s supplies. 
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More About That Hitler Peace 


WIDESPREAD AN INTEREST has been 
shown in the comments evoked by the 
report, “A Hitler Peace,” published in 
on June 22 issue, that 1 continue this 


week with the following contributions: 


~ 


7 * a 


Federal Reserve Board statistician: 

. The title of your special report, 
The Economic Consequences of a Ger- 
man Peace’ is very much like a question 
that has been running through my mind 
all summer. “What would the 
nomic consequences of a German vic- 


be eco- 
torv?’ For a long time it bothered me 
but ultimately I arrived at the same 
conclusion you did because there ap- 
pears to be no other conclusion to ar- 
rive at! 

“There is one angle of this problem, 
however, that will, I believe, revolution- 
ize our society. You recognize the par- 
ticular relationship of a German peace 
to (a) the American standard of living 
and (b) business profits. My only criti- 
cal comment of your report is that (a) 
was badly slighted! 

Everyone that envisions a German- 
American economic or trade ‘war’ after 
the fall of Britain (if that should occur) 
agrees that corporate and business profits 
would be curtailed. Few—practically 
none—however, ever mention the inevit- 
able decline in the American standard 
of living. 

“I had hoped your article, having been 
prepared for internal circulation rather 
than for publication, would call a spade 
a spade and introduce a little realism 
nto this Your statement 
‘downward pressure the domestic 
standard of living’ and other brief refer- 
ences to the same thought indicate, I 
believe, that vou and I think alike. Why 
beat around the bush? Why didn’t you 
paint a clearer picture of that ‘inevitable’ 
result? If ‘an economic war to the end’ 
is to be waged, the standard of living in 
the combatant countries must approach 
(allowance being made, 


discussion 


on 


the same level 
of course, for differences in the produc- 
vity of workers, which I quite 
agree is not great between Germans and 
‘the end’ 


; 


etc.., 


(Americans) long before is 
eached. 

“In a totalitarian state that standard 
s not going to rise much, if at all. It 
‘eems to me, therefore, that the Amer- 
can standard ‘inevitably’ must decline! 
At present, it is artificially held up at 
extremely high by legislative 
bolstering and presumably is headed for 


levels 


still higher levels. Someone should start 
pointing to the terrible fall it will ‘inevit- 
ably’ take. 

“As stated before, I agree with your 


conclusions—a victory for Hitler will 
harden the economic row the United 
States has to hoe’. However, I do not 


believe that it is enough to merely pre 
pare to provide the hoers with better 
hoes and pairs of canvas gloves to keep 
their hands from blistering. It would be 
far better to start them hoeing now and 
without the gloves—so that their hands 
will be hardened and calloused against 
the their 


quite so sharp and their gloves may be 


time when hoes may not be 


worn out and no replacements avail 
able! 

“In a single sentence, my reaction to 
your report is: Very good as far as you 


went. Next time, name all the stations!” 


* * * 


Agricultural economist: 
. your very excellent memorandum 
the of the 


German peace gives me some new slants 


on economic consequences 
on questions which I have been ponder- 
ing for some time. 

“It the stock 
been debating over this very 
for the past month or more, and prob 


seems that market has 


question 


ably accounts, in part, for its actions 
since the invasion of the low countries 
You have certainly made a very com 
plete study and have very ably covered 
the subject. I am inclined to the view 
that Hitler will have a very busy time 
over the next generation in consolidating 
the has conquered and 
in molding these peoples into a unit. I 
would think that that problem might be 
fully as great as the conquering of them 


areas which he 


His attacks have engendered deep-seated 
hatreds which will not pass out for many 
generations. 

“You have touched on the possibilities 


of inflation in this country as a result of | 


our armament program. While a great 


deal has been said about inflation for 
the past five or six years, the arguments 


advanced never seem to ring quite true. 


However, we now have several factors in | 


the economic picture which have not 


been present before and which might 
lead to inflation of some degree. 

“The rush to rearm will create a tre- 
mendous demand for certain of 
materials which might be greater than 
our present productive capacity. Second- 
lv, thete is likely to bé a shortage of 
certain materials and __ skilled 
These two factors have not been present 


in the past five years. 


types 


labor 


“We have had a surplus of funds 
waiting for investment and with the 
other two factors present these funds 


could he employed to expand our produc- 
tive machinery and permit a substantial 


in of materials and 


W.T.C, 


advance prices 


goods.” 
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The important thing is 
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Let the Prudential man 
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No Movie for Susie Tonight! 





Among the more exacting professions, a 
man’s time frequently is not his own, The 
work of radio service engineers is an excel 
lent case in point. Personal plans o+. even 
those as important as a promised movie. . . 
often have to be set aside to serve some 
customer whose radio has suddenly lost touch 


with the world, 

Almost since the inception of radio, Mallory has served 
radio service engineers with replacement parts identical 
to their needs. As radio hase grow allory rese h 
has made possible many standardizations and samphh 
cations. The actual cost of many replacement parts 
has been substantially loweres 

The same advances and economies that have coe 
tributed « much to the radin service field have been 
found equally important by many leading mula 
turers who use Mallory Parts for original « rment 
Mallory will welcome an oppertumty to oonmeult with 
any manufacturer concerning hie problems in the felds 
Mallory serves. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Cable Address—Peimolio 
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Canada Takes the Lead 


i was Mayor LaGvuarpia or New York who 
remarked at the end of the first session of the Joint 
Permanent Defense Board in Ottawa this week: 
“This is the Monroe Doctrine translated into 
action.” 

And so it is. At Havana a month ago 
(BW-Jul20°40,p56), Secretary Hull outlined, simply 
and frankly, the threat to the 21 Pan American 
nations of a Hitler victory in Europe. With no show 
of coercion whatever, he won the approval of each 
of the other 20 nations at that meeting for a program 
of cooperative defense, both military and economic. 

Since that time, Uruguay (where a Nazi-inspired 
revolt a few months ago was prevented by a matter of 
minutes and the arrival of a United States gunboat) 
has shown its willingness to help by offering Wash- 
ington defense bases within its borders. Brazil is 
cooperating quietly with this country’s air authorities 
in the spotting of new airdromes, the enlarging and 
modernizing of old ones. 

But the most striking moves since the Havana 
meeting have not been those of the 20 Latin American 
republics. They have been made by Canada and Great 
Britain. 

A crisis, the most dangerous it ever faced, has 
caused London to make the unprecedented offer of 
leasing sovereign British colonial territory to Wash- 
ington for naval and air bases in this hemisphere 
(see map, page 44). And Canada, though it never 
has participated in Pan American affairs, because as 
a British dominion it was technically ineligible, has 
eagerly agreed on a cooperative defense program with 
the United States. 


Waar nustness is likely to miss in the fanfare of 
publicity over these two spectacular deals—which 
involve transatlantic flying facilities at Botwood, 
battle fleet accommodations at Bermuda, and naval 
fuel reserves in Trinidad—are the supplementary 
economic projects which so far have been discussed 
only behind the scenes. 

Wall Street gave Canadian stocks and bonds a play 
the day that the joint defense plan was announced 
because traders believed the deal inevitably would 
lead to large loans for the Dominion and measures to 
strengthen Canadian exchange. As one trader 
remarked: “The logical effect of this new defense 
cooperation is to make Canadian bonds as safe as 
American, and International Nickel stock should 
be as sound as if it were a United States company.” 
Industrialists tersely summed up the expected 


effects on their business: the Dominion probably wi) 
give up some current plans for expanding its «tee! 
mills to concentrate on the production of electric 


power, small munitions, explosives, and raw mater)«|s, 
leaving to the United States the problem of tu: ng 
out armor plate, heavy tanks, battleships, and xir- 
plane engines. Economically, as well as politically, 
Canada and the United States will be more c}: ely 


united than ever before. 


—_— AuTHOoRITIES in Montreal and New York 
are quietly discussing the prospects for (1) Canadian 
government loans to be sold in the United States, and 
possibly guaranteed in part by Washington; and (2) 
removal of exchange restrictions which will revive 
Canadian trading in U. S. investments. Canadians ar 
pleased but are discreetly quiet about the fact that 
Secretary Morgenthau is spending his vacation at 
the Seignory Club, which is exactly 40 miles from 
Ottawa. 

Whatever the outcome of the war in Europe, 
Canada in this emergency is voluntarily forging 
business ties within this hemisphere which will be 
more than temporary. Compelled by the need for 
defense against a common threat, the hemisphere is 
knitting itself into a great new trading bloc, with 
Washington as its headquarters. After Canada will 
come the other New World British possessions. Then 
the Caribbean islands and the great defense zone en- 
circling for a thousand miles the strategic entrance of 
the Panama Canal. 

Ties of language, business and intellectual 
interests, and close intercommunication account for 
the fact that it is with Canada that Washington has 
been able most speedily to work out a sample of what 
the United States means by hemisphere collaboration. 
To the businessman it should be an indication of 
what current American policy can accomplish when 
extended to the lands south of the Rio Grande. 
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